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THE REPORT 



OF THE 

PRESIDENT OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 

FOR 

THE YEAR ENDING 31st JULY, 1870. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesty, 

I haw the honour of presenting to your Majesty the following 
Report regarding the condition of this College for the year ending 
the 31st of July, 1870, embracing the three terms which consti- 
tute the Session. The first term commenced, as usual, in Octo- 
ber, when the various examinations for Matriculation and Scholar- 
ships were held, according to the notices in the Calendar;’ after 
which time the different courses of lectures and study frere 
vigorously prosecuted in the various departments. During that 
Session 353 Students were in attendance on the various courses 
of lectures and examinations. 

Perhaps in no previous Session have the Students, as a body, 
manifested a stronger desire to acquire knowledge and to lay 
the foundation of their future promotion and usefulness in the 
world, than during the collegiate terms to which this report 
refers. The labours of those who thus wish to distinguish 
themselves and become valuable members in their respective 
callings, owing to the number of lectures to be attended and 
the many examinations, both collegiate and university, pre- 
pared for and passed, are such as to give full, but not oppres- 
sive occupation to the mental powers of the Students; and 
I feel bound to express my admiration of the zeal and spirit 
with which their duties are encountered. Of course, Belfast 
College, like every other, must have within its walls some who 
enter it imperfectly prepared, and others who do not appreciate 
the great advantages within their reach ; but that the standard 
of education has been immensely elevated by the existence of the 
College itself, and with it, the desire of the Students generally 
to obtain learning and distinction, the distinguished professors 
of the College are agreed in bearing their valuable testimony. 

A variety of circumstances have combined to secure this grati- 
fying result so ardently deBired by the founders of the Queen’s 
Colleges. The courses required, both in the College and by the 

A 2 
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Report of the President 



Queen’s University, are such as train and educate the mind 
whilst storing it with sound and useful knowledge. The posses- 
sion of valuable, well selected libraries, and of apparatus, and 
objects of illustration; the remarkable and constant successes the 
Students of this College have had in carrying high, often the 
highest places, in all the branches of the Civil Service ; the fact 
that many of the • alumni of the College are acting in academies 
and privately as tutors and instructors of the rising generation •' 
and, above all, the unflagging zeal and admirable prelections of the 
professorial staff; all these have contributed to place this College 
on the solid and broad foundation on which it rests. 

Much remains to be done both in extending the library and 
augmenting the apparatus, so as to keep them fully and constantly 
up to the ever advancing conditions of science, literature, and 
experiment. Onoo again I express my anxious hope that your 
Majesty’s Government may be pleased soon to restore the portion 
of the grant of £1,000 a year, for a time, made annually for in- 
creasing the library and apparatus of the College, but which was 
applied, six years ago, to augment the salaries of some pro- 
fessors. I venture to record my opinion that as this augmenta- 
tion was just and necessary, it would have been expedient to 
have supplied it otherwise, without trenching on funds essentially 
necessary for the progress and public utility of the College. 

As I hope, with the assistance of the Registrar, to make out 
at the opening of next Collegiate Session, a complete list of 
the Students who have distinguished themselves and brought 
honour to the Colleges in the various departments of the public 
service, I only notice generally now the gratifying circumstance 
that during the past year, several Students of this College have, 
in the Indian, and other competitive examinations, carried, on 
distinguished, some of them on most brilliant answering, the first 
places amongst the successful candidates. 

This College, viewed as a member of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, continues to hold its proper place, whether in regard to 
the number of Students it sends forward to graduate, or in refer- 
ence to the positions they yearly obtain in the intellectual strug- 
gles for honors and exhibitions, with the able and well-trained 
Students of Cork and Galway. 

In reference to the Queen’s University itself, I may remark that 
its influence on this and the other Queen’s Colleges lias been veiy 
powerful and beneficial. From the moment of his matriculation the 
Student has before his mind the requirements, the honors, and dis- 
tinctions of the Queen’s University. Stimulated by these, he 
presses onward till he obtains the objects of his ambition at his 
first and final examination in Dublin. The calendar oi tie 
Queen’s University affords abundant testimony to its rapidly in- 
creasing expansion, and the values attached to the degrees an 
honors which it confers on its graduates. , 

I have to report that the scholarships attached to the a 
College continue to be awarded strictly on the ground oi me 
alone. The competition for these scholarships, both jumor 
senior, are of a very testing character in regard to the p 
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of Queen’s College , Belfast. 

auc! comparative merits of the aspirants to these collegiate 
honours. To carry success, every Student, from the breaking up 
of the College in July till its reopening in October must, with 
untiring zeal and energy prosecute his work, in order to retain 
yearly his collegiate rank. 1 am certain that the scholarship 
organization and arrangement in the Queen’s Colleges, making- 
work and merit essential from the first to the last of the collegiate 
courses, has tended mightily to raise the standard of thought and 
education in Ireland, whilst laying the best foundation for bene- 
ficial services in all the departments of society and of the State. 

I trust I may not be regarded as overstepping the limits of my 
jurisdiction and responsibility if I record, in this report, a very 
strong expression of opinion in favour of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of united education on which the Queen’s Colleges were 
founded. In Belfast College, its perfect practicability and advan- 
tage have been established. The authorities, the professors, the 
students, the officers of the College, are of different denominations, 
and I have never known the slightest discordance on religious 
grounds to exist within its walls. On the contrary, we imbibe 
those feelings of mutual respect and forbearance winch are the 
best preparations for united action in the mixed society around, 
and whilst attached each to his own religious faith, 1 we learn by 
daily intercourse, freely to grant to others what we individually 
claim. Any attempt to subvert or undermine a system founded 
on the broad principles of progress, co-operation, and enlighten- 
ment, cannot be regarded with approbation by the community at 
large, The great duty of consolidating and combining all the 
interests of the State demands, union, not separation. 

Some violations of discipline attracted the notice of the Council, 
who inflicted such punishment on the offenders as appeared to 
them suitable. 

The subjoined tabular returns will present a condensed view 
of the condition of the College from the date of its inauguration 
in 1849-50 to the close of the Session ending July, 1870. 



[Table. 
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Report of the President 



V, 



I. — Numbers anil Religious Persuasions of Students attending Lector 
i ll Qpeen’ b College, Bemast, in each Session from its opening * 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non- 

Matri- 

oulatud. 


Total. 


Church 

of 

Ireland. 


Unman 

Catho- 

lic. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Motho- 

(list. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1849-50, . 


90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 




— 


1850-51, . 


110 


75 


185 


38 


10 


136 


4 


1 






105J-52, . 


120 


69 


189 


40 


14 


129 


5 








1852-53, . 


101 


53 


154 


33 


15 


100 


4 








i Ho 3-54, . 


114 


54 


160 


36 


14 


107 


6 








] 054-55, . 


no 


65 


103 


34 


14 


131 


3 








1 855-50. . 


119 


74 


193 


33 


19 


131 




2 






1056-57, . 


136 


50 


194 


35 


14 


131 


3 


0. 






1857-58, . 


153 


54 


2117 


31 


14 


154 


4 


1 






1 858-59, . 


160 


63 


223 


45 


14 


153 


0 


o 


1 


223 


Average of lirst \ 
ID years, J 


122-1 


67 


109-1 


35-3 


13-3 


131-7 


4-6 


•9 


3-3 


IS! 


1 859-GO, . 


199 


58 


257 


43 


16 


104 


8 


9 


4 




1060-61, . 


239 


73 


312 


57 


22 


216 




_ 


10 




J 861-6*2, . 


299 


/« 


875 


59 


17 


266 


13 


4 


16 




] 062-60, . 


005 


53 


300 


61 


21 


275 


11 


3 


14 




] 06:1-64, . 


340 


47 


307 


63 


26 


261 


10 


3 


24 


387 


1061-65, . 


056 


49 


405 


58 


22 


205 


9 


1 


30 


405 


If 165-66, . 


360 


53 


413 


60 


19 


201 


13 


2 


38 


413 


1066-67, . 


357 


80 


887 


57 


19 


225 


10 


1 


67 


387 


1067-60, . 


357 


83 


390 


59 


16 


233 


25 


2 


55 


390 


1868-69, . 


330 


80 


360 


51 


15 


220 


26 


2 


54 


368 


Average of so- ) 
cond 10 years, j" 


317-2 


51 


368-2 


56*8 


19-6 


244' -6 


11-0 


2-0 


31-2 


368-2 


1869-70, . 


320 


25 


353 


57 


10 


214 


19 


3 


42 


.353 



II. — Numbers ami Religious Persuasions of Students who liave entered 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in each yeai- since its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- ! 
suhted. 1 

i 


Non- 
Mat li- 
eu la ted. 


Total. 


Church 

of 

.retold. 


Etonian 

Catho- 

lic. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Metho- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


11149-50, . 


90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, . 


51 


42 


93 


15 


7 


68 


1 


- 


2 


93 


1851-52, . 


42 


40 


02 


25 


7 


47 


2 


_ 


1 


82 


1852-53, . 


31 


23 


54 


16 


7 


20 


o 


- 


1 


54 


1853-54, . 


39 


23 


62 


14 


5 


36 


3 


_ 


4 


62 


1054-55, . 


41 


30 


79 


13 


6 


56 


o 


- 


2 


79 


1855-56, . 


33 


29 


62 


17 


5 


36 


2 


2 


_ 


62 


1856-57, 


40 


20 


60 


If! 


4 


-10 


1 




5 


68 


1857-50, . 


43 


20 


71 


11 


6 


55 


2 




- 


71 


1850-59, . 


51 


37 


00 


24 


8 


51 


4 


1 


- 


88 


Entered first 1 0 years, 


461 


393 


054 


183 


60 


562 


23 


4 


22 


854 


1859-60, . 


66 


21 


90 


14 


6 


64 


4 


_ 


2 


90 


1860-61, . 


96 


41 


137 


29 


13 


05 


3 


- 


7 


137 


1861-62, . 


114 


30 


152 


27 


5 


101 


6 


3 


10 


152 


1862-63, . 


115 


22 


137 


23 


12 


92 


5 


- 


5 


137 


1063-64, . 


109 


10 


127 


25 


5 


06 


3 




7 


127 


1804-65, . 


100 


27 


135 


22 


6 


97 


3 


- 


7 


135 


1865-66, . 


00 


30 


110 


17 


7 


83 


5 


- 


6 


118 


1866-67, . 


95 


12 


107 


16 


6 


61 


10 


- 


14 


107 


1867-60, . 


90 


OO 


1)2 


20 




63 


1 


1 


22 


112 


1868-69, . 


79 


24 


103 


16 


7 


60 


6 


•2 


12 




Total entrios in 20| 


960 


258 


1,210 


209 


72 


792 


46 


7 


92 


1,218 


1869-70, . 


03 


15 


98 


23 


8 


54 


4 


1 


8 






1,504 | (S6G 


2,170 | 415 


140 


1,408 


73 


12 


122 


2,170 



» Of the 1566" who entered as noii-niatriculaierl Students, 127 aftersyards passed a ma nc - 
lation examination. The College Register contains 1,631 matriculated and 539 non-ma 
lated, in all 2,170 students. 
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III. — Ketden showing the Number of Students attending the Lectures of each Pbofessob in each year since the opening 
of the College. 




The return of Lectures delivered in each Session appears in pp. 18, 19 of the Appendix. 
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XV Return of the Number of Medical Students in attendance in each Session. 



Session 


Matri- 

oulatcd. 


Non -Ma- 
triculated. 


Total. 


Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

trioulated. 


Total, 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


1800-61, 


70 


46 


116 


1850-51, 


20 


35 


55 


1861-62, 


81 


48 


129 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


64 


1862-63, 


89 


33 


122 


1852-53, 


29 


33 


62 


1 863-04, 


no 


33 


143 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


66 


1S64-65, 


126 


25 


151 


1854-55, 


39 


36 


75 


1 865-66, 


130 


29 


159 


1855-56, 


33 


48 


81 


1866-67, 


157 


17 


174 


1856-57, 


36 


25 


61 


1867-68, 


163 


18 


181 


1857-58, 


35 


32 


67 


1868-69, 


150 


24 


174 


1858-59, 


45 


34 


79 


1869-70, 


145 


22 


167 


1859-60, 


& 


39 


95 











Various and full returns of the number of students in each 
class, of the amount of fees paid over to each Professor by the 
Bursar, of the number of Lectures delivered from each Chair, 
together with the accounts of expenditure, and enlarged digest 
of^the subjects taught in each class, and copies of the printed 
papers used at the different examinations will be found given at 
full length in the Appendix. 

All of which, on behalf of the College, is testified by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful servant, 



P. SHTJLDHAM HENRY, 
President. 



Queen’s College, Belfast, 

30 th June, 1871. 
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APPENDIX. 



APPENDIX, No. 1. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, and Queen’s University. 

The College is a Corporation under the name and style of “ Queen’s College 
Belfast. ” It was founded under the provisions of the Act 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. 
66, intituled “An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ” Under the powers given by this Act, 
it was determined to found three Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as the sites of these Colleges, and on the 30th day of December, 1845, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the three Colleges were formed into a Board, called “The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, ” for the purpose of drawing up the statutes and arranging 
the system of education to be pursued in them. 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for the reception of students on the 30th October, in the same year. 

Letters patent, constituting the statutes, were issued on the 11th: of Decem- 
ber, 1849, and a further charter was issued in the year 1863. 



The Council of the College. 

The President. 

The Vice-President. 

P. Tied fern, m.d., Professor of Anatomy. 

J. Purser, m.a., Professor of Mathematics. 

W. Nesbitt, m.a., Professor of Latiu. 

J. Cuming, m.d., Professor of Medicine. 

C. MacDouall, ll.d., Professor of Greek. 

James Thomson, ll.d., Professor of Civil Engineering. 



The Greek Language, . 

The Latin Language, 

History and English Literature, 
Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 

Chemistry, .... 
Natural History, . 

Logic and Metaphysics, 

Civil Engineering, 

Agriculture, .... 
Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine, . 
Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Mediea, . 

Midwifery, .... 
English Law, 

Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy, 



Professors. 

. Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.s. 

. William Nesbitt, m.a. 

Charles Duke Yonge, b.a. Oxon. 

A. L. Meissner, ph.d. 

John Purser, m.a., m.r.i.a. 

Joseph David Everett, m.a., d.c.l. 
Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.r.6., m.r.i.a. 
Wyville Thomson, ll.d., f.r.s. 

John Park, m.a. 

James Thomson, ll.d., m.i.c.e.i. 

John F. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. * 

Peter Redfern, m.d. Lond., f.r.c.s. 
James Cuming, m.d. 

Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

R. F. Dill, m.d. 

Echlin Molyneux, a.m. 



T. E. Clifie Leslie, ll.b. 



Appendix , 
Ko . 1. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Quean’s 
University. 
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Appendix, 




Ifo. 1 . 


Curator of Museum, 


Queen’s 
College, 
Ik-llast, and 


Registrar, 
Librarian, 
Bursar, . 


Queen's. 

University. 





Office Bearers. 



. The Professor'of Min,, Goo., 
. Rev. Richard Oulton, b.d. 

. Rev. George Hill. 

. Alexander Dickey, Esq. 



and Nat. Hist. 



Deans of Residences. 



United Church of England 
and Ireland, . . . Rev. Edward N. Iloave, a.b. 

General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, Rev. Josias Leslie Porter, d.d. ll d 
I rish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, . Rev. John Porter. 

Wesleyan Methodists, . . Rev. William Arthur, m.a. 



The students of the College are either Matriculated or Non-matriculated. 
All the courses for Matriculated students in Arts, including the Department of 
Civil Engineering, and also in the Faculties of Medicine and of Law, will be 
found in the Calendar, which is published annually. 

Non -matriculated students, on paying the regulated class fees, and signing an 
engagement to observe order and discipline in the College, are permitted, without 
undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any separate course or courses 
of Lectures ; but are not permitted to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Prizes, or to enjoy other privileges of the Matriculated students. 

Students in any of the Faculties can he admitted ad eundem from the other 
Queen’s Colleges' or from any University capable of granting degrees. 



Com, egi ate Scholarships. 

In the Faculty of Arts— 30 Junior Scholarships, of £24 each, are awarded 
to Undergraduates — 15 for proficiency in Literature, and 15 for proficiency in 
Science; also, 8 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to Graduates, one being 
limited to students who have also completed the course for the degree of led.; 
and 5 Scholarships, of £20 each, to Engineering Students. 

In the Faculty of Medicine — 8 Junior Scholarships, of £25 each, are 
awarded. 

In the Faculty of Law — 3 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, are awarded. 



Scholarships aavarded in the several Faculties, 1868-69. 

P Senior Scholarships awarded. 

1 9 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

5 Engineering Scholarships. 

R Medical Scholarships. 

4 Law Scholarships. 



51869-70. 

7 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

] 9 J unior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

4 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

4 Law Scholarships. 

By an order of Her Majesty in Council, of 21st May, 1855, applying, to the 
Civil Service, it is ordained that “ every pei’son nominated to a junior situation 
should obtain a certificate of qualification before entering on his duties." The 
ordinary classes in Queen’s College embrace the branches, required in the Ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service, and also in the- Examination for. students 
intending to become candidates for commissions in the Roj'al Artillery and 
Engineers, and for appointments to the Civil Service of India, both of which 
are now thrown open to public competition. 
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Queen’s University in Ireland Appendix, 

The charter founding the Queen’s University in Ireland received tlie Royal !_* 

sanction in the year 1850, and it provides that its Senate should have the power Queen's 
of conferring upon the students of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and College. 
Galway, such degrees and distinctions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic, q and 
as are granted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities of Great Britain University, 
and Ireland. It further ordains that any of the students of tlie three Queen’s 
Colleges, who shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several Faculties 
of Arts, Medicine, and Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen’s University, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degrees granted by other Universities. 

By the charter of the Queen’s University, candidates for Degrees in Medicine 
are required to have attended at least two courses of Medical Lectures in some one 
of the Queen’s Colleges. For the remainder of the courses of Medical Lectures, 
authenticated certificates will be received from, tlie Professors or Lecturers in 
Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the power of admitting, by special grace, 

Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees. 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
sary to enter the College as a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, and to pursue a fixed course of study. 



The Matriculated Students may be classified as follow: — 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 



Those intending to proceed to tlie Degrees of A.B. and A.M. 

„ ,, Degree of M.D. 

,, ,, Diploma of Elementary Law. 

,, ,, Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. 

,, ,, Diploma of Civil Engineering. 

,, ,, Diploma of Surgery. 



The Senate. 

Chancellor . — The Most Honorable the Marquess of Kildare, m.a. (Oxon.) 

Vice-Chancellor Sir Dominic J. Corrigan, Bart., m.d., m.p., Physician in Ordinary 

to the Queen in Ireland. 

The Right Hon. David R. Pigot, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, m.r.i.a., &c. 
Tlie Rev. P. Shuldham Henry, d.d., m.r.i.a., President Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Sir Robert Kane, f.r.s., m.r.i.a., &c,, President Queen’s College, Cork. 

Edward Berwick, b.a., President Queen’s College, Galway. 

Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., ll.o., m.r.i.a., Commissioner of Public Works. 
Major-General Sir Thomas Askew Larcom, r.e.,k.c.b., ll.d., f.r.S.,m.r.i.a., &c. 
James Gibson, a.m., q.c., m.r.t.a., Barrister -at-Law. 

The Right Hon. James Henry Monahan, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
Robert Adams, A.M., m.d., f.r.c.s. 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., m.p. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Killaloe, d.d. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Thomas A. Shillington, Esq., j.p. 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Dunraven and Mount-Earl, it. p. 

The Lord Talbot de Malahide, f.r.s., p.r.i.a. 

The Lord Clermont, d.l. 

Right Honorable William Monsell, m.p. 

Right Honorable Thomas O’Hagan, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

William 3L Sullivan, esq., ph.d. 

David Ross, m.a., ll.b. 

William MacCormac, m.a., m.d. 

Thomas William Moffett, ll.d. 

Secretary — G. Johnstone Stoney, m.a. — Office, Dublin Castle. 

The Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where the examinations of the 
students of the three Colleges, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, are 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by the Senate from year to year. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



APPENDIX, No. 2. 



Retubn of the Number of Students attending eaeli Class in the Queen's 
College, Belfast, in each Year. 



Class. 










Session. 








— . 


1849-50. 


•50-51. 


•51-52. 


*52-53. 


■53-54. 


•54-55. 


•50-66, 


•86-57. 


*57-58, ‘5S-59. 


Greek— 1st year, 


71 


47 


28 


16 


21 


26 


29 


24 


31 




,, 2nd . 


- 


27 


18 


7 


11 


12 


14 


12 


13 


17 


,, Ilighor, . 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




Latin — 1 st year. 


63 


45 


27 


19 


21 


24 


27 


19 


33 




,, 2nd . 


- 


27 


17 


6 


11 


11 


13 


10 


11 


18 


,, Higher, . 

The English Language, . 
History and English Literature,) 
Senior ,, f 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




52 


46 


28 


20 


24 


28 


31 


24 


3G 




- 


- 


25 


15 


20 


16 


20 


19 


20 


21 


Modern Languages (French, Ger- 
man, Italian). 


62 


3(5 


41 


27 


34 


37 


29 


40 


40 


sn 


Senior ,, 


- 


20 


28 


16 


15 


15 


19 


12 


16 


13 


The Celtic Languages, . 


The U 


ctures i 


n each 


Session 


open to 


the Pu 


hlic. 


- 


_ 




Mathematics— 1st year. 


86 


68 


40 


25 


29 


33 


30 


35 


39 


4) 


,, 2nd ,, . 


- 


12 


1 1 


11 


13 


11 


15 


17 


16 


14 


,, Higher, . 

Nat. Philosophy — Higher Class. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


_ 




4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


6 


6 


8 


7 


4 


,, Mathematical Physics, &e. 


32 


32 


4« 


24 


29 


23 


24 


19 


2fi 


23 


Experimental Physics, . 


•1H 


au 




29 


40 


34 


36 


37 


41 


28 


„ Practical Mechanics, 


7 


3 


6 


3 


4 


3 


3 


9 




_ 


Natural Philosophy applied, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


7 


3 


Chemistry, 


37 


63 


63 


44 


51 


60 


50 


70 


60 


74 


Practical Chemistry, 


0 


7 


14 


10 


15 


14 


12 


10 


11 


14 


Laboratory, 


- 


6 


8 


8 


9 


9 


10 


15 


10 


11 


Zoology, 


12 


34 


35 


29 


31 


43 


31 


43 


34 


63 


Botany, .... 


12 


49 


4(5 


36 


37 


46 


38 


44 


34 


62 


Physical Geography, 


- 


- 


29 


17 


21 


19 


20 


21 


28 


23 


Logic, .... 


3 


- 


27 


17 


21 


26 


20 


27 , 


22 


29 


Metaphysics, 


- 


- 


18 


15 


16 


11 


17 


20 


15 


19 


Higher Logic and Metaphysics, 


- 


- 


(5 


7 


7 


8 


6 


7 


9 


8 


Mineralogy and Geology, 


Public. 


6 


14 


13 


15 


13 


9 


20 


13 


11 


Surveying, 


10 


9 


9 


0 


6 


9 


4 


- 


- 


7 


Civil Engineering, 


- 


4 


6 


3 


4 


3 


4 


17 


14 


3 


Theory of Agriculture, . 


11 


8 


7 


2 


6 


5 


5 


4 


7- 


i 


Practice of Agriculture, 
Diseases of Farm Animals, 


_ 


5 


3 


0 


5 


5 


1 


1 


3 




_ 


5 


3 


2 


5 


5 


1 


1 


4 




Medical Jurisprudence, 


2 


8 


14 


10 


13 


8 


10 


15 


16 


13 

59 


Anatomy, 

Practical Anatomy, 


25 


36 


48 


45 


44 


51 


44 


39 


39 


27 


32 


35 


49 


41 


46 


53 


33 


41 




Practice of Medicine, 


9 


17 


17 


12 


15 


18 


33 


27 


19 




Practice of Surgery, 


24 


15 


26 


29 


28 


30 


48 


32 


30 


22 


Materia Medica, 


11 


14 


16 


17 


17 


23 


25 


11 


18 


M idvrifery, 


14 


10 


12 


16 


17 


18 


24 


13 


7 




Law of Property, . 

Equity of Bankruptcy, . 1 

Common and Criminal Law, f 


17 


16 


17 


15 


11 


6 


10 


14 


12 


13 


Evidence and Pleading, . J 

J urisprudence and Political Eco- 
nomy, Arts, . 






12 




9 


6 


8 


2 


18 


9 


Civil Law, . . "I 

Constitutional, Colonial, and 1 
International Law, . f 

Jurisprudence, . . J 

Arabic, .... 


11 


11 


13 


8 


10 


5 


9 


10 


10 


11 


Hindustani, 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


" 


" 


Sanskrit, , 


- 




~ 








" 
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of Queen's College , Belfast. 

Appendix, No. 2 — continued. 

f Number of Students attending each Class m the Queens 
Return oi tn Belfast, in each Year —continued*. 



French, Ger 



Greek-1 st year, 

2nd „ 

, Higher, 

Latin— 1st year, 

2nd " 

' Higher, . 

The English Language, 

History, . • 

English Literature, 

Modern Languages r< 
man, Italian), . 

Senior ,> 

The Celtic Languages, 

Mathematics— 1 st year. 

2nd ,, 

Higher, . 

Nat. Philosophy— Higher . cla ® 3 ' 

Mathematical Physics, &t 

” Experimental Physics. . 
Natural Philosophy applied, 
Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry , 

Laboratory, 

Zoology, 

Botany, . • 

Physical Geography 
Logic, 

Metaphysics, 

Higher Logic, . 

Miueralogy and Geology 
Engineering, 1st n ecta te S , 
Engineering, 2nd year, j practice, 

. . (lectures, ) 

Engineering, 3rd year, j practice, |) 
Theory of Agriculture, . 

Practice of Agriculture, 

Diseases of Harm Animals, 

Medical Jurisprudence, 

Anatomy, 

Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Medicine, 

Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, 

Midwifery, 

Law of Property, 

Equity and Bankruptcy , 

Common and Criminal Law 
Evidence and Pleading, 

Political Economy, Arts, • 

Civil Law; Constitutional,) 
Colonial, and International >• 
Law ; Jurisprudence, . ) 

Arabic, . ■ 

Hindustani, 

Sanskrit, 

Operative Surgery 




Session, owing to .lW •<«“»“• 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



appendix, 



Return of the Amount of Fees received by each 



Profmsor of 


1849-50. 


1850- 


51. 


1851-52. 


1852 


53 . 


1803 


54. 


1854- 


55. 


1855-56. 


1856-57. 


1857-38. 


— 




£ 




£ 




£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


S. 


£ 




£ 










— 


Greek, . 




10 


83 


o' 


50 


0 


27 


•5 


38 


5 


■16 


5 


51 


15 


44 








Latin, . 


*73 


15 


79 


0 


50 


10 


31 


5 


38 


b 


44 


5 


47 


15 


39 


15 






English History and 






































Literature, . 




1) 


50 


5 


47 


10 


31 


5 


43 


5 


45 


5 


59 


5 


43 


15 






Logic ^Metaphysics, 


6 


0 






f 59 


•> 


34 


5 


37 


15 


41 


0 


41 


15 


48 








'Mathematics, . 


lid 


i.‘> 


97 


10 


69 


15 


43 


0 


54 


10 


59 


0 


GO 


10 


62 


15 






Nntural Philosophy, 


79 


5 


70 


15 


99 


10 


47 


0 


73 


15 


70 


15 


59 


10 


62 


15 


72 0 




Chemistry, . 1 

Practical Chemistry] 


85 


5 


104 


0 


117 


5 


91 


10 


111 


10 


131 


15 


105 


10 


133 


0 


113 10 




Anatomy and Phy- J 






































siology, . > 


143 


0 


170 


0 


195 


15 


230 


10 


228 


0 


250 


0 


25 G 


0 


131 


0 


206 0 




Practical Anatomy, J 






































Natural History and 






































Botany, 


20 


10 


Of) 


0 


70 


15 


50 


15 


55 


0 


70 


15 


59 


10 


56 


0 






Modem Languages, 


87 


0 


84 


0 


G 3 


0 


50 


0 


61 


0 


85 


0 


74 


(1 


86 


0 


9G 0 




Mineralogy and Ge- 












































7 


10 


24 


15 


17 


15 


20 


15 


18 


0 


12 


10 


37 


0 


20 5 




Jurisprudence and 






































Political Economy, 


20 


0 


21 


0 


35 


35 


18 


15 


28 


0 


14 


10 


29 


5 


22 


10 


31 15 




English Law, 


32 


0 


29 


0 


37 


0 


23 


0 


20 


0 


16 


0 


21 


0 


27 


0 


21 0 




Civil Engineering, . 


10 


0 


24 


10 




0 


14 


0 


IV 


16 


21 


0 


13 


10 




0 


22 0 




Agriculture and Me- 






































ilicalJurisprudence, 


15 


10 


41 


0 


49 


5 


22 


0 


4G 


0 


32 


15 


26 


0 


25 


10 


40 5 




Practice of Medicine, 


17 


0 


81 


0 


32 


0 


18 


0 


30 


0 


30 


0 


5G 


0 


43 


10 


26 0 




Surgery, 


41 


0 


21 


10 


38 


0 


51 


0 


43 


0 


43 


0 


74 


0 


42 


10 


34 0 




Materia Medica, 




0 


28 


0 


26 


0 


29 


0 


33 


0 


43 


0 


45 


0 


20 


0 


34 0 




Midwifery, 


28 


0 


18 


0 


22 


0 


27 


0 


31 


0 


33 


0 


44 


0 


24 


0 


12 0 




I’caclier of Drawing, 






























32 


0 


25 0 





' In the Session of 1849-50, Medical Students were required to attend the Greek and Latin Classes, but 
have since been exempt from attending either class. 

+ Professor M‘Cosh was appointed in Session 1051-5*2, and taught and received fees from Students pro- 
perly belonging to the previous Session. 



Queen's Colteyc , Belfast , May, 18“ I . 



Appendix, 
Wo. 4. 



APPENDIX, 



Expend!- 

toe of One ACCOUNT of tile EXPENDITURE of One Year’s ADDITIONAL GRANT 
i ear a 



Additional 

Grant. 



Library of Ancient niul Modern Literature and Philology : 



£ s. I 



Ancient Classical Languages and Philology, 
English History and Literature, . 

Eoreign Modern Languages, 

Works of General Interest, &c,, . 



20 3 ll 
24 19 5 

n i .4 

77 4 1 



2. Libraries, Museum, &c., Mathematical, Physical, and Chemical 



Sciences : 

Mathematical and Physical Libraries, 

Chemical Library, .... 

Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, 

,, Laboratory, Chemical Science, 


. 35 11 11 

. 17 12 11 

. 75 3 0 

. 24 13 3 




153 1 1 
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No. 3. 



Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 



1858-59. 


1859-60. 


I8GO-61. 


18G1-62. 


I8G2-C3. 


18G3-G4. 


1864-65. 


1865-66. 


186G-67. 


I867-G8. 


1 868-69. 


1869- 


'0. 




£ 6. 


£ s. 


£ 


s. 


£ s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


, 


£ 


s. 


£ s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 




£ 




78 0 


*93 5 


*131 15 


*186 


0 


*187 15 


*221 


0 


233 10 


212 


0 


131 0 


121 


0 


127 


0 


109 


0 


67 0 


|90 0 


127 15 


135 


0 


185 15 


211 


0 


220 


10 


202 


0 


167 0 


152 


0 


1SS 


0 


154 


0 


69 0 


94 15 


117 6 


155 


10 


164 5 


163 


10 


162 10 


131 


10 


143 10 


130 10 


107 


10 


321 


0 


68 10 


39 0 


58 10 


106 


5 


134 10 


173 


10 


143 


0 


183 


10 


184 10 


140 10 


139 


10 


117 


0 


97 10 


139 10 


156 0 


183 


5 


211 5 


201 


0 


208 


0 


173 


0 


143 C 


135 


0 


132 


0 


148 


0 


66 10 


61 5 


180 10 


178 


15 


194 10 


183 


0 


186 


0 


208 


0 


198 0 


192 


0 


183 


0 


177 


0 


147 5 


184 0 


167 0 


195 


15 


210 5 


213 10 


294 10 


252 


0 


277 10 


299 


0 


284 


10 


249 10 


262 10 


307 0 


427 10 


J432 


10 


J425 10 


+453 10 


567 


10 


544 


0 


643 14 


652 


8 


731 


18 


592 


1 


105 5 


94 10 


70 0 


96 10 


120 5 


157 


0 


170 


0 


144 


0 


154 0 


165 


0 


133 


0 


104 


0 


120 0 


159 10 


277 0 


319 


5 


270 15 


231 


0 


278 


0 


247 


0 


268 0 


280 


0 


245 


0 


255 


0 


21 15 


24 15 


11 10 


IS 


5 


20 10 


22 


0 


25 


0 


24 


0 


9 0 


20 


0 


7 


0 


16 


0 


28 10 


36 10 


28 10 


25 


15 


37 10 


38 


0 


51 


0 


51 


0 


46 0 


37 


0 


40 


0 


56 


0 


25 ( 


28 ( 


28 ( 


25 


l 


21 ( 


18 


( 


20 


( 


2.5 


{ 


23 l 


35 


( 


31 


c 


43 


0 


22 15 


24 15 


32 0 


40 15 


70 0 


82 




97 


0 


79 


0 


68 0 


70 




78 


0 


66 


0 


31 5 


47 0 


43 0 


§44 


0 


§36 15 


48 




55 


0 


48 


0 


67 0 


63 




.68 


0 


61 


0 


37 ( 


44 ( 


37 ( 


64 1( 


46 ( 


59 


( 


74 


( 


77 


( 


103 C 


103 


{ 


92 


( 


96 


0 


46 ( 


65 l( 


79 li 


84 


12 


96 1] 


78 




82 


( 


94 


( 


137 C 


144 


t 


131 


c 


115 


0 


39 ( 


50 ( 


60 ( 


69 


( 


70 ( 


59 


( 


73 


( 


83 


( 


86 ( 


71 


( 


89 


l 


73 


0 


28 ( 


25 ( 


48 ( 


63 


t 


36 ( 


66 


( 


36 


( 


42 


( 


64 ( 


72 


( 


98 


t 


78 


0 


56 0 


22 0 


“ 






" 


- 




~ 




” 




" 


~ 













^Besides for Sanskrit and Hindustani, 1859-60, £85: 1860-63, £22 10s. ; 1861-62, £25; 1862-63, 
£32 10s.; 1863-64, £20; 1864-5, £20. 

■ji Besides for Arabic in 1859-60, £5. 

f. The Professor of Anatomy pays to his Demonstrator a portion of the fees for Practical Anatomy. 

§ No endowment for Medical Jurisprudence. Professor Hodges delivers the lectures, receiving only cla: s 
fees. 

Alexander Dickey. Bursar . 



No. 4. 



Jppwdir, 
At), 4. 



to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1869. 



3. Libraries, Museum, and Collection of Objects of the Department 
of the Natural Sciences ; 

Library of Natural History, and Geology and Mineralogy, 
Museum of Natural History, and Geology and Mineralogy; 



£ s. d. 
20 18 4 
99 5 4 



Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



120 3 8 



4. Libraries, Museums, and Collections of Objects of the Department 
of Engineering : 

Library of Engineering, . . . . . y ' . 19 b 1 

Instruments and Collections of Engineering, . • .846 



20 9 7 
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Appendix, 
No. 4. 

Expendi- 
ture of Oue 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant, 



Appendix to Report of the President 



Appendix, No. 4 — continued. 



Account of the Expenditure of One Year’s Additions 
to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March 186<)!! 
continued. ^ * 



5. Museum and Library of Medical Science : 



Library of Medical Works, 

Anatomical and Pathological Museums, &c., ! 

Surgical Museum, 

Medical Jurisprudence, . . . * 



6. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Economical Science: 
Law, J urisprudenco, and Political Economy, 
Metaphysics, . 



£ s . d. 

45 o 6 

55 18 2 
9 7 0 
7 2 S 



117 8 4 



35 8 0 
20 12 1 

56 0 I 



7. Printing, Stationer,-, Advertising, Postages, Office Expenses, &c., led 3 1 



8. Heating and Lighting, 



161 18 2 



*9. Grounds, 



. 81 14 0 



Balance in Bank of Ireland Office, 31st March, 1669, 



371 16 11 



Total, . 



. 1,484 4 2 



Amount of One Year’s additional Grant, 
College and Matriculation Pees, 
Calendars, .... 
Balance in Bank, 31st March, 1868, . 



.1,000 o 0 
. 132 0 0 
5 2 0 
. 367 2 2 



Total, . 



. 1 ,484 4 2 



The Accounts of the College up to 31st March, 1669, have been examined and 
nund correct by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. 



May, 1671. 



Alexander Dicket, Bursar. 
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General Class Examinations, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
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APPENDIX, No. 6. 



Return of the Number of Lectures delivered by each Professor ia the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 





lain, 


IMOi 


1851, 


1852, 


1853 


1854 




1856 






1855 


- 


1861, 


1882 


1863 


1.861 


1865 


1S66 


1867 


1868 


I860 


Remakes. 




isse. 


lSbl. 


mj. 


1845. 


1841 


ltk.4 


1806 




1848 




1800. 




1882. 


1863. 


1861 


1865 


1866 


1861 


1868 


I860 


1870 


Professor of — 
Greek, . 


135 


232 


244 


246 


236 


240 


234 


235 


236 


350 


BOO* 


460* 


440* 


360* 


350 




350 


350 


340 


3,0 


340 


In addition, examining nu- 


Latin, . 


162 


197 


218 


221 


189 


■ 96 


232 


230 


230 


275 


398 


234 


234 


234 


230 


324 


324 


324 


319 


319 


319 


Do. do. 


History and English 














































Literature, . 










104 














92 


154 














148 


148 


Besides correcting about 650 


Modem Languages, 


208 


330 


324 


307 


306 


305 


319 


340 


369 


307 


340 


372 


372 


360 


356 


356 


356 


406 


406 


406 


406 




Celtic, . 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Open to the Public without 


Mathematics, . 


135 


256 


333 


248 


246 


330 


346 


322 


330 


400 


400 


370 


370 


316 


325 


330 


317 


317 


296 


296 


296 


Besides three hoursench week 


Natural Philosophy 
























242 












190 








meets the Junior Division. 
In addition, nrrangiDgappa- 
ratus, which occupies as 








































Chemistry, . 


134 


136 


137 


129 


132 


130 


138 


142 


142 


140 


132 


132 


132 


132 


130 


130 


130 








130 


In addition, superintending 


Practical Chemistry 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 




36 


36 


34 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


86 


36 


“ 


130^ 






“ 


the working pupils, of 
whom from eight to twelve 
are admitted each year by 


Natural History, . 




■* 


“ 




■■* 








'» 






uo 




■» 






... 








1 


Including lectures'll Phy- 
sical Geography, delivered 



1 
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i’s College, Belfast. 



Ilouns of Lkctubks,— Ssbsios 1800-70. 



lr 


! ktrs . 


Civil Enginesrixo. 


Medicine. 


1 


1st Year. 


2nd Year. 


3rd Year. 


1st Year. 


2nd Year. 


3rd Year. 




1. 
till . 
” 


Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

German. 

Tuesday 


Mathematics. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 




Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

German. 

Tuesday 


Mathematics. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 






a. 


Mathematics. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

German. 

Tuesday 

Friday 


i'ZZ. 


Mathematics. 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 








till ■ 
” 


Monday 

Wednesday 


Sat. Philos. 
Exp. Phys. 
Monday 
Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 


Monday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday^ 

Thursday 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 

An Enlarged Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Greek — Professor, Charles ilacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.s. 

In the Greek Class, as in all those which are attended during more than one 
session, the business, as well as the hours assigned to the Students of the different 
years, is necessarily different; but it is always distributed into three simultaneous 
processes, viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, and exercises 
written at home and commented on in the class. 

In the first session, the complex and self-contained structure of the Greek lan- 
guage is subjected to a close, analysis ; carried out, on the one hand, by tracing 
words to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the primary and the 
flexional, and by discriminating among analogically correct forms those actually 
used in different ages and dialects ; on the other hand, by exhibiting the methods 
by which words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences 
and sentences compose periods less or more complicated. Some prose-work fur- 
nishes the materials for this analysis; while the Students read and translate it, 
or else re-translatc olF-hand passages read out in English before them by the 
Professor. Besides syntactical plueuomcna, the laws and characteristics of both 
epic and dramatic versification arc expounded and exemplified, while a portion 
of the Mas and some tragedy arc used as text-books. 

In the second session, while consecutive passages of Herodotus along with 
some Attic oration or philosophical treatise, and a portion of the Odysseia along 
with some Attic tragedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the previous 
discipline is continued and extended ; the distinctions of dialect and style are 
more fully elucidated ; the origin, growth, and fortunes of the epos, the drama, 
history, and other departments of literature, are more distinctly unfolded; dis- 
cussions on points of mythology, geography, chronology, archie ology, aesthetics, 
&c., arc more freely introduced aud more amply treated. The Students are re- 
quired to turn Ilerodotean Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both the forms of 
words and the structure of sentences ; to rc-translate passages into Greek prose 
and verse; and also to give, in original essays in both forms of composition. 

In a distinct or higher class, advanced Students, generally in the third or fourth 
year of their Course, arc exercised in the study of more difficult works than 
those, previously read, in the higher problems of criticism aud philology, and 
especially in composing both prose and verse. 

The following Text-books have been used in the successive Sessions of College 
from 1849-50 to 18G5-60 : — The Mas — all the Books except I., II., IV., V-, 
YII. ; the Odysseia, Books I. to XVI. (inclusive); Hesiodus, Theogonia; 
Pindarus, Olympia , Pythia , Neman ; Aeschylus, all the Tragedies except the 
Supplices ; Sophocles, the seven Tragedies; Euripides, A Icestis, Hippolytus , 
Hccabe, Phoenissne , Orestes , Helene , Hercules Furens , Bacchae, Ion , Rhesus , 
Troudes , Andromache, Iphigeneia in Aulule , Iphigeneia in Tuuris ; Aristophanes, 
Nubcs , Aves, Ranae; Herodotus, Books I., II., lit, IV., VII., IX. ; Thucydides, 
Books I., II.; Xenophon, Portions of Anabasis and Cyropaedeia; Platon, 
Apologia Soci-atis , Gorgias , Phaedon, Phaedrus , Philebus, Protagoras , Theae- 
tetus , Timaeus , and Books I., VII., and X. of Respublica ; Aristoteles, Poetica 
and portions of Rhetorica; Demosthenes, c. Meidiam and de Corona ; Aeschines, 
in Clesiphontem. 



The Sanskrit and Hindustani Classes, conducted during six Sessi&ns by 
the Professor of Greek, have been discontinued. 
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Latin— Professor, William Nesbitt , m.a. Appendix, 

The Professor of Latin gives three lectures weekly to Students of the First, m T ' 
and the same number to Students of the. Second Year, attendance upon which Digest 
is compulsory for those who take the Latin Classes. Besides these compulsory of Subjects 
lectures, he gives two lectures additional to Students of each of these years, and 
attendance on which is voluntary, in which more difficult authors are read, and CourseB * 
special attention is paid to composition. The attendance on these lectures is 
very good. 

An honor Class has been formed of Students of the Third and Fourth Years, 
chiefly attended by those who are anxious to distinguish themselves in Ancient 
Classics at the Degree Examination. 

The number of hours during which the Professor lectures each week is thirteen. 



History and English Literature —Professor, Charles Dule Tonge, 
a.b. Oxon. 

Class of the English Language. 

The business of tliis Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on the Origin, Formation, Inflections, and Grammar 
of the English Language, for which Dr. Latham’s “ English Language ” 
forms in some degree the text-book ; 

With occasional Lectures on the rules and principles of Prose Composition, 
and Weekly Essays. 

Class of English Literature. 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on English Literature in general, and particularly on 
the lives, works, and styles of the best authors in each department ; 

With Special Lectures also on the works appointed as the subjects for the 
Dublin Autumnal Examination of the ensuing year, with and without 
Honors ; 

And Fortnightly Essays. 

Class of History. 

The business of this class is conducted by — 

Lectures on History in general ; 

Lectures on English History, embracing rather the larger half of the entire 
course ; 

A subsequent course on the History or that portion of the History of any 
other country which is selected as a subject for the Dublin Autumnal 
Examination of the ensuing year. 



Modern Languages— Professor, Albert Ludwig Meissner, ph.d. 

The instruction in Modern Continental Languages embraces three courses 
each for French and German, extending over three terms, and a course of 
Italian during the first two terms, attendance on which is voluntary. 

No entrance examination is as yet held in Modern Languages, in consequence 
of which the insufficiency of intermediate teaching is more apparent in this 
department than perhaps in any other. The consequence of this is, that the 
Professor is over-burdened with a great amount of elementary teaching, without 
which his classes cannot be kept in good working order. The number of 
lectures delivered during the past session was no less than 406. Something, it 
is hoped, may be done to relieve the Professor of some part of the elementary 
teaching, so as to increase his usefulness in the more advanced classes. 

Students in Arts and Medicine, and in the department of Engineering, are 
required to attend lectures on one Modern Language for one session. The 
majority select for this purpose the French language; several, however, attend 
both French and German. For Students in Arts of the second and higher 
years, Modern Languages form one in a group of four subjects, out of which 
they select two. 
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Appendix, The work of the classes, especially during the first two terms, is carried on to 
Ko - 7 - a great extent by means of vied voce questions and answers. Frequent oral 
digest examinations are held, and at each meeting of the classes a passage is translated 
of Subjects from English into French or German. 

and In the First Session the Grammar and the principles of composition are 

Courses. explained, and select passages are. translated from French and German Classics. 

In the Second Session a systematic course of composition is gone through 
and the Students are made acquainted with the principal authors of French 
and Gerinnn Literature. 

In the Third Session a course on the elements of Comparative Grammar is 
delivered, which is followed by a course on some period of Continental Literary 
History. The students write essays in Modern Languages, which are read and 
discussed in the class. 

Medical Students unable to attend the classes in Arts, are instructed in a 
separate class. 

About six per cent, of the Students attending Lectures on Modern Languages 
are Non-Matricnlated. 



Mathematics — Professor, John Purser , m.a. 

Attendance on this Glass is prescribed to all Students in the Faculty of Arts 
during the first year of their Course ; during the second year Mathematics 
forms one. of four Courses, out of which the Students select two. 

All Students in the Department of Engineering are required to attend the 
Mathematical Glasses during two years. 

Before ent ering, Students arts required to pass an examination in the First and 
Second Books of Euclid, and in a small port ion of Algebra. Practically they 
come fairly prepared in the prescribed portions of Euclid, but a large proportion 
can hardly be said to possess even an elementary knowledge of Algebra. A 
considerable number of the Students are Candidates for Mathematical Scholar- 
ships at entrance, and these are generally well prepared in the first six Boob of 
Euclid, and a considerable portion of Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. 

On this account the instruction of the First Year in Mathematics has been 
given in two Divisions. The Lower Division is carefully taken through such 
portions of Euclid I., II., III'., IV., VI., as they have not previously pre- 
pared, and is instructed iu Algebra as far as the progressions, and in Plane 
Trigonometry as fur as the solution of triangles, with the use of logarithms and 
trigonometrical tables. In the Upper Division a more advanced course of 
lectures is given in Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, and Algebra, to which is 
added cither the Conic Sections, treated geometrically, or SphcricalTrigonometry. 

The Council 1ms sanctioned the. employment of the Senior Mathematical 
Scholar in giving a portion of the instruction of the Lower Division. This ar- 
rangement, while it affords a greater number of hours to the Lower Division, 
enables the Professor of Mathematics to give more attention to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and lias been found to work very satisfactorily. 

In tlio Second Year the subjects of Lecture are Analytical Geometry, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, anti the first three sections of the Principal 
of Newton. _ # , 

In the Third Year an Honor Course is given, in winch are taught the 
higher branches of the Calculus, Geometry of Three Dimensions, and Differential 
Equations. 

Natural Philosophy — Professor, Joseph David Everett, m.a., d.o.r 

The Classes in this Department are arranged under the three heads of Experi- 
mental Physics, Mathematical Physics, and Natural Philosophy Applied. 

All Students in the Faculty of Arts iu their Second Year attend the Glasses 
of Experimental and Mathematical Physics. Engineering Students attend the 
Class of Experimental Physics in their First Year, the Class of Mathematical 
Physics in their Second Year, and the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied m 
their Third year. Medical Students attend the Class of Experimental Dhysi 

In all these Classes the teaching is by prelection interspersed with oral ex- 
amination. 
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The subjects treated under the head of Experimental Physics include—Pro- Appendix, 
perties of Matter, Mechanical Powers, the Elements of Hydrostatics and N ' 0 - 7 - 
Hydraulics, Heat, Light, Sound, Electricity, and Magnetism ; the leading . ~~ 
principles in these several departments being broadly laid down and copiously “f“ bfecl3 
illustrated by experiments. _ a „d 

The Course of Mathematical Physics includes a rigorous demonstration of Courses, 
the principal theorems in Statics and Kinetics, an explanation of the leading 
principles of Astronomy, Geometrical Optics, and the Mathematical treatment 
of numerous questions connected with the subjects of the Experimental course. 

In the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied, the subjects include a more 
advanced course of Statics, Kinetics, and Hydrostatics, involving application of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and illustrated by practical examples. 

Kinematics, including the principles of Mechanism, the relations of Stresses 
and Strains, Moduli of Elasticity and Rigidity, Work Done, Kinetic and Poten- 
tial Energy, Elements of Thermodynamics. 

In addition to the above-named Glasses, there is an Honor Class, attended 
by Senior Students, in which the subjects prescribed for University Honors 
are studied. 



Chemistry — Professor, Thomas Andrews, m.d. ; f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

In the Class of Chemistry the greater part of the Course is devoted to pure 
Chemistry; but the Elements of the Sciences of ITeat and Electricity, particu- 
larly in their relations with Chemistry Proper, are also taught. The application 
of these sciences to the arts are particularly referred to ; and it has been the 
constant endeavour of the Professor to communicate to the Students as precise 
and accurate information as possible on the. subjects treated in his Lectures, and 
to train them to habits of careful observation and accurate thinking. With this 
view a weekly examination of the whole Class is held, at which the Students are 
subjected to a searching examination on the business of the preceding week ; and 
further to encourage a taste for scientific inquiry, and also to train a certain 
number of practical chemists, a limited number of the Students are admitted, 
by examination, as working pupils into the chemical laboratory, where they 
lave an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of chemical analysis. This latter 
arrangement has now been in practice for several years, and has been attended 
with the best results. 



Natural History — Professor, Wyville Thomson , ll.d., f.r.s. 

The Zoological Department of the Course occupies the First Term and greater 
part of the Second, and comprehends the Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology 
of animals, followed by Systematic Zoology, and remarks on the distribution of 
animals. 

The Botanical part comprehends Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, Syste- 
matic Botany, and distribution of vegetable forms. In addition to the Class 
Lectures, meetings are held in the Botanic Garden, and practical excursions 
marie into the neighbouring country. 

This Course comprehends chiefly Lectures on the structure and form of con- 
tinents and islands ; the distribution of mountain systems, rivers, and lakes ; the 
ocean, its currents, temperature, &c. ; the atmosphere, its currents, &c. ; rain, 
snow, &c. The preceding subjects are considered in relation to the geogra- 
phical distribution of animals and plants. 

These different branches are illustrated by specimens, or drawings, or both, as 
the case may be. 



Geology and Mineralogy — Professor, Wyville Thomson, ll.d., p.r.s. 

The . Courses consist of lectures, demonstrations, and examinations. The 
Geological Course embraces the general principles of the science, and a detailed 
investigation of the paleontological, lithological, and economic characters of all 
the formations. The Students are exercised in the practical use of the necessary 
instruments, and in the construction of Geological maps and working sections. 
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Appendix, The characteristic fossils of the different formations are rendered familial' h +1 
7 ‘ exhibition of specimens and models, and an excellent series* of dra* 6 
Digest Drawings are also used for tlio -illustration of the underground working 1 
of Subjects mines of copper, coal, &c. gs °‘ 

aud In the Mmernlogical. Course the Students are instructed in the most mod 

Courses. crystallography by models, and exorcised with the reflecting goniometer T? 

electro-chemical classification of minerals is then explained, and an extensi 10 
suite of minerals in the Museum is arranged on that system, for the instruct™ 
of the Students. Dn 

Once a week examinations arc held, and additional explanations given of the 
subjects of the preceding lectures. b ne 



Logic and Metaphysics— Professor, John Parle, m.a. 

Logic. 

This class meets at 2 r.M., on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, during the First, and part of the Second Term of the Session. ’ 

The business of the class is conducted by lectures on— 1st. The laws of Pure 
or Formal Thought. 2nd. The laws of Thought as directed to particular 
classes of objects, and as dependent to some extent on the special natures of 
these objects ; by examinations on the lectures and on Whatcly’s “ Lo°ic " and 
by the criticism of Essays on Logical subjects. 

Students are recommended to read MorcH’s “Handbook of Lo<dc" and 
Bacon’s “Novum Organum,” Book I., before entering the class. ° 

Metaphysics. 

Tliis class meets at noon, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
during the First and Second Terms of the Session. 

The business of this class is conducted by lectures on — 1st. Psychology, or 
the science which examines the facts and the conditions of the phenomena of 
the human mind ; and, 2nd, Metaphysics Proper, or the science which investi- 
gates the Nature of Truth and of Existence ; by examinations on the lectures, 
on Mansel’s “ Metaphysics,” and on Henry’s translation of “An Epitome of 
the History of Philosophy ; and by the criticism of Essays on Metaphysical 
subjects. 

Higher Logic. 

This class meets three times a week, and is conducted by lectures, and a 
course of reading and examinations. 



Civil Engineering — Professor, James Thomson, m.a., o.e. 

The Courses of lectures and practical instruction given by the Professor of 
Civil Engineering are arranged to accord with the Ordinances of the Queen’s 
University, which prescribe to candidates for the Diploma in Civil Engineering 
a Curriculum extending over three Sessions usually, but admitting of abbrevia- 
tion to two Sessions in the case of students whose previous acquaintance with a 
sufficient group of the subjects prescribed for study in the first and second 
Sessions of the ordinary Course shall be deemed by the College Council satisfactory. 

For the First Year Students the Professor gives a course of instruction, com- 
prising lectures and oral examinations on the Principles of Geometrical Drawing, 
and the performance by the students of practical work under his direction. The 
lectures include the principles of descriptive geometry, orthographic and isometric 
projection, and linear perspective ; and the practical work comprises the per- 
formance of examples in these subjects, and the execution of drawings in 
Mechanical Engineering, and occasionally also in Arcliitecture and Civil En- 
gineering. The Class meets for two hours at a time on two days per week 
during the three Terms of the College Session. 

For the Second Year Students two courses are conducted by the Professor of 
Engineering, of which one is a Lecture Course and the other a Practice Course. 
The Lecture Course comprises surveying, levelling, and plotting, with the theory 
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and use of the instruments required in surveying and levelling operations ; men- Appendix, 
suration of earthworks for railways ; setting out works on the ground, including • 2Vo - 7 - 
ranging of railway curves, and setting out breadths of cuttings and embank- D - ~ 
ments, and ranging tunnels, &c. The Course also comprises usually some of the Subjects 
following subjects: — revision and farther prosecution of descriptive geometry, and 
and perspective, and . other subjects of geometrical drawing ; designing and Courses, 
drawing of oblique bridges ; properties and qualities of materials used in con- 
struction, and inodes of procuring them ; and an introduction to architecture as 
a fine art. 

In the Practice Course of the Second Year the Students are engaged in the 
performance of office and field work, under the instruction and direction of the 
Professor ; and the business includes surveying, levelling, drawing, mapping, and 
the computation of areas of lands, and other engineering calculations. Excur- 
sions are also made occasionally during the Session to visit Engineering works. 

For the Third Year Students there are (ns for those of the Second Year), 
two Courses conducted by the Professor, one a Lecture Course, and the other a 
Practice Course. The Lecture Course comprises the farther treatment of some 
of the subjects proposed to be entered on in the Second Year, and most of the 
following subjects : — foundations, cofferdams, bridges, tunnels, roads, and rail- 
ways; specifications for engineering contracts; water -works for supplying 
towns ; science of the flow of water in orifices, pipes, and canals ; drainage of 
fens by gravitation, and by steam power and other mechanical means ; regulation 
and improvement of rivers ; science of the strength of materials and structures ; 
ventilation of dwelling-houses, public buildings, and mines ; processes and 
mechanisms used in foundries and-engineering workshops. 

The Practice Course includes office work, field work, and engineering excursions. 



Anatomy and Physiology — Professor , Peter Redfern, m.d. Lond., 

F.R.C.S. 

The Department of Anatomy and Physiology comprises two distinct Courses 
of Lectures — one on Anatomy and Physiology, the other on Descriptive and 
Surgical Anatomy, and also the teaching of Anatomy by Dissections throughout 
the day. 

The Course of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 144 meetings, each of 
an hour’s duration, held, on the first five days of each week from ^November to 
April inclusive. These meetings are for lecture and occasional examinations on. 
the subjects previously considered in the lectures. The lectures include a com- 
plete course of the Anatomy and Physiology of the general textures of the body, 
including the blood, chyle, &c., and a systematic account of the whole of the 
viscera, treated of as they are associated in groups for the several purposes of 
digestion, circulation, respiration, urination, innervation, and generation ; also 
the organs of sense. In treating of every part or organ its healthy state is 
shown by recent dissections and by preparations from the Museum illustrating 
it in man and animals, its diseased states and actions being referred to at the 
same time and contrasted with the healthy ones. The textures not visible to 
the naked eye are shown under a series of achromatic microscopes, so that 
during the Course every student in the class has an opportunity of judging for 
himself of the true characters of each part, and, by becoming familiarized with 
these, of recognising each when changed by disease. 

The Course of Practical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations includes : — 

1st. Dissections carried on throughout the day under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and the Demonstrator. 
Each Student is required to be steadily engaged in dissections during the whole 
Session. For this purpose the supply of subjects is regular and abundant, and 
thus affords the surest foundation for efficient medical teaching. 

2nd. This Course includes the Anatomical Demonstrations, which consist of a 
complete Course of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, commencing with the 
anatomy of the skeleton and bones, and including the anatomy of the limbs and 
other parts, excluding that of the viscera and the physiology treated of in the 
Course of Anatomy and Physiology. The demonstrations arc given on each of 
t]ie first five days of the week, and arc about 117 in number in each Session. 
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Practice of Medicine— Professor, James Cuming h d 

iJrf tfc^Apri 1 r ° adl W00k ’ fr0m t,1Q &St WMk <"°»o the 



1™ "“V; w K * >,vtv ! v * 1,1 w,u VT mn TOU y* ln treating of ind’ividinl 

) l H rp treatment, amtheSS 

elnUly dwelt on. V hcrever it is possible, pathology is illustrated bvtlipn™ 
paratioi is afforded by our Muscnm, by drawings anil plates, or by recent JLi! 
mens. I t luav lie arl.lert that the Professor’s present connexion with the Belfast 
40 th ° mea " S making Course more useful 



Theory and Practice of Sorcery— Professor, Alexander Gordon, m. 

Four Lectures arc delivered weekly during the Medical Session. An exami 
nation is held each day on the subject of the preceding day’s Lecture Each 
Course comprises the following subjects : — 

Inflammation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

.Burns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Tlminorrhage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

,, Veins, 

Fractures of Trunk and Extremities, 

,, Cranium, Injuries of the Brain anil Scalp. 

Dislocations, 

Diseases of the Joints, 

Diseases of t he Bursae, 

,, Bone, benign and malignant, 

,, the Jaws and Mouth, 

,, the Fingers and Toes, 

,, Female Breast, 

,, Anus and Rectum, 

,, Testis, 

,, Hernia, 

,, Prostate, 

,, Bladder, 

„ Eyes, 

„ Larynx, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Stricture. 



All the capital and minor operations arc performed on the dead subject. 
The Professor delivers a separato Course of twenty-five Lectures on Operative 
Surgery, 



Mateeia Medioa — -Professor, James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

This Course includes — 

1st. General Pharmacology, or the modes in which medicines act upon tho 
living organism in a state of health. 

2nd. Therapeutics, or the modes in which medicines act as curative agents. 

3rd. Pharmacy. 

4th, Dietetics, a review of the different kinds of food used in health and in 
disease. 

6th. Special Pharmacology, or the history, composition, uses, and modes of 
administering medicinal agents for the cure of disease. 

The Class meets four times each week. An examination is held once every 
week. 
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Midwbeby — Professor , Robert F. Dill, m.d. ApgmXx, 

Lectures four times a week during tic six -winter months consist of following N °' ’’ ’ 
subjects : — Digest ^ 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement and 
and pelvimeters. Courses 

Contents of the pelvis. The functions of the uterus in its virgin state. 

Conception— length of gestation — changes of the uterus and its appendages 
during gestation. 

Growth of child from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size. 

Graafian vesicle and corpus lutcum. Foetus, its circulation, signs of maturity, 
weight, and length. 

Plural births. 

Proportion of births and deaths of moles to females. 

Superfeetation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. 

Natural labour, its progress ; also the positions and progress of child till its 
separation from its mother. 

Management of natural labour-, including the arrangement of the hed and 
bed-room, and the proper dress and posture of the patient. 

Tedious labour, its causes and treatment. 

Labour requiring the use of instruments ; their application taught on models 
in the class. 

Casarean section and Sigaultcan operation — how to prevent the foetus from 
getting large in uterus. 

Premature labour — how to bring it on, and when it is necessary to do so. 

Cross-births and their treatment. 

Abortion — how to prevent it. 

Extra uterine feetations — how they occur, and their treatment. 

Management of women after delivery, and treatment of such accidents and 
diseases as occur at this period. 

Management of children after birth, washing, dressing, food, &c., and the 
choice of a wet-nurse, and treatment of such accidents as take place at this 
period, or soon after. 

Practical midwifery taught by pupils attending patients in their own houses 
and in the Lying-in hospital, where Clinical Lectures are given. 



Medical Jurisprudence — Professor, Dr. Hodges , 

The Lectures in this Course are delivered twice weekly during six months. 
They include an account of the history and chemical investigation of poisons, 
and of the various subjects respecting which the evidence and assistance of 
Medical Practitioners may be required in Courts of Law. Experimental illus- 
trations of the methods to be pursued in medico-legal inquiries are given, and 
frequent examinations held to test the progress of Students. No salary has been 
allocated to the Teacher of this department, and the duties, at the request of the 
Council, have, since the opening of the College, been performed by Dr. Hodges. 



English Law — Professor, Echlin Molynem, q.o. 

The Professor of English Law, in conducting his department, has constantly 
kept in view the object of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
recommending the foundation of Chairs in Law in connexion with the Queen’s 
Colleges, which, as they stated in their Report on Legal Education, was not merely 
to prepare Candidates for the Bar, and for the profession of Attorney and Soli- 
citor, but to raise the standard of legal attainments amongst local practitioners, 
and especially to provide opportunities of legal education to qualify persons 
intended to fill administrative situations not strictly legal — a policy which has 
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Appendix, been sinco followed up by the Legislature conferring privileges, by wav nf 
Ko. 7. inducement, on Candidates for the profession of Attorney and Solicitor 

shall avail themselves of those Schools of Law. 1 110 

department comprehends the dements of 
principles of conveyancing ; that of the 
the principles and practice of Courts of 
Equity and the law of Bankruptcy ; the Third Course includes the common 
law as incident to contracts, the nature and form of remedies by civil action 
and an outline of criminal law, theoretical and administrative, which'last com- 
pletes the Curriculum of instruction required for the attainment of the Diploma 
of Elementary Law in the Queen’s University. The subjects prescribed for 
Students of the Fourth year to qualify them for the Degree of LL.B. embrace a 
more extended and detailed course of the subjects already enumerated includiim 
the law of wills, powers, evidence, and procedure. ’ 

The Lectures arc made auxiliary to the cotomporaneous studies directed and 
are accompanied by interrogation, independent of the General Examination and 
that for Honors. Such books, cases, and decisions, and portions of treatises arc 
pointed out for reading as are considered, by the Professor most useful in eluci- 
dating a branch of learning which is scarcely furnished with books exclusively 
intended for instruction •, and no efforts have been spared to point out the pecu- 
liarities of the law in Ireland, whether proceeding from statutes or inherent 
diversity of practice, or to direct attention to the recent changes which have 
been introduced into the course of procedure. 

From the first opening of the College to the present time the successive classes 
have spontaneously applied themselves with assiduity and perseverance to the 
various subjects of legal instruction, and several Non-Matriculated Students 
have from time to time availed themselves of the privilege afforded by the College 
Ordinances of attending detached Courses of the Lectures on selected subjects. 

Under these circumstances, the Professor is gratified at being able to give the 
assurance that the Faculty of Law has fully realized the objects of its founders, 
and that a further extension of its public benefits would ensue upon the adoption 
by Government of the suggestion made by the same Committee of the House of 
Commons that a preference should be given to candidates for situations in the 
Civil Service, not of a purely legal nature, who could produce testimonials of 
legal attainments from those institutions — a rule which would fully accord with 
the principle laid down in a recent report of another Committee in relation to 
the Civil Service. 
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Jurisprudence and Political Economy — Professor, T. E> Gliffe Leslie, ll,b. 

The subjects embraced in the Course of Lectures on Jurisprudence are 
according to the regulations of this College, (1) the Elements of Jurisprudence, 
(2) Civil Law, (3) Constitutional Law, (4) Colonial and International Law. 

In the treatment of these subjoofx both the Historical and Philosophical 
Methods arc followed in the Lectures of the Professor. The Historical Method, 
for example, is applied in tracing the principal changes through which the laws 
of England have passed, the assignable causes of such changes, and^the degree 
and manner in which, in comparison with the laws of Continental Europe, the 
laws of this kingdom have been affected by contact with the principles of Homan 
legislation. The method of Philosophical Analysis, on tlm other hand, is applied 
in investigating the doctrines of the foundation and classification of rights, the 
several parts and legitimate form of a complete code, the relation of Scientific 
Jurisprudence to other departments of Social Philosophy, and. the means ot 
improving the state of Positive Law as deducible from such considerations. 

The subjects which a Course of Lectures on Political Economy must embrace 
arc fewer and more definite than those classed under the less adv«anced and more 
complicated Science of Jurisprudence. It is the Professor’s endeavour to illus- 
trate the principles of Economic Science by the help of those practical applica- 
tions which will be most interesting and useful in a huge commercial town. 
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APPENDIX No. 8. 

General Glass Examination at the end of the Session 1869-70. 
First Year Students. 

The English Language. — Examiner, Professor Yonge . 
Subject for Essay, 

THE ADVANTAGES OF GENERAL EDUCATION. 



1 . “ The English Language came from Germany " (Latham’s Handbook, 
p. 9). From, what part or parts of Germany 1 at what time or times \ 
and to what extent can we rely on the common accounts of the events 
which introduced the change in the former language of Britain, which 
this statement implies ? 

2. From what other language or languages, besides Saxon, does the 
present English Language derive its different elements 1 Explain to what 
oxtent it is possible to trace those other languages by words or termina- 
tions derived from each. 

3. What does Dr. Latham understand by the term “ Composition 1 ” 
What rules does he lay down with respect to it 1 And, according' to him, 
what “ different parts of speech are capable of being put together by 
composition ? ” 

4. Examine Dr. Latham’s arguments on the question, how far the 
English Language can be said to have cases, numbers, genders, tenses, 
moods, &c. 

5. ^Recapitulate Dr. Latham’s principal statements about “certain 
forms in er.” 

6. What is the rule relating to “ absolute constructions 1 ” 

7. How many classes of pronouns are there 1 Give a list of them ; 
and point out any resemblances which occur to you between the pronouns 
in English and in other languages. 

8. Explain the different uses of shall and will in the different persons. 
Give Sir Edmund Head’s rules concerning these forms. 

9. Examine the grammatical correctness of the following sentences: — 

The right to recall the Governor-General, and to declare war, are 
vested in the Court of Directors. 

As when the excellence of the Church, of the House of Lords and 
Commons, of the procedure of the Law Courts, &c., are inferred 
from the mere fact that the country has prospered under them. 

There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle and inno- 
cent, or have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal. 
Every diversion they take is at the expense of some one virtue or 
other ; and their very first step out of business is into vice and 
folly. 

C 
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Logic . — Examiner , Professor Park, m.a. 

1. Define Formal Logic. State the leading questions of Material 
Logic. Contrast Sir W. Hamilton’s conception of Logic -with that of 
Mr. J. S. Mill. 

2. Define concept , common term , contradictory term, term distributed. 

3. What are Logical Division and Logical Definition? State tie 
conditions of a correct riefinitiom 

4. What are the heads of predicables ? Explain the symbols, LIE. 
What propositions distribute the predicate, and why ? 

5. What is an opposition? A contradictory opposition? A subcoa- 
trary opposition ?• How may we convert E, A, ancl I ?• Is 0 convertible ? 

6. State which of tho following inodes are inadmissible, (and why) 

IAI, IIA, l EG, OIO. n 

7. State the general rules of tlie syllogism, and prove the special rules 
of the second figure. 

8. Prove that EIO is tho only mode valid in every figure ; that both 
premisses arc universal, if the minor term be distributed in the premisses; 
and that the fourth figure rejects an O premiss and an A conclusion. 

9. (a) What is the unfigured syllogism? (b) Should the fourth figure 
be retained ? Give reasons for your answer. 

10. Reduce to the appropriate modes in the first figure, Cesare, Baroko, 
Datisi, Fesapo. 

11. Construct a sorites, and a destructive conjunctive syllogism. Ex- 
amine these arguments, — “ If what A. B. told me bo true, my friends 
have much deceived me ; but A. 1*. is a notorious liar, and, therefore, I 
trust them.” “ If this calculation be correct, corn should be clear, as it 
certainly is, and cloth comparatively cheap, as is the case, ancl, therefore, 
1 accept the calculation.” 

12. Estimate the prol labilities of the conclusions based on the follow- 
ing data : — 

(1) “Of these men two-thirds will die within ten years, and of those 
dying within ten years one-half will die unmarried, . this man 
will die unmarried.” 

(2) “ Of these men two-thirds will bo fined, two-thirds imprisoned, 
one-third transported, and one-sixth die in exile, . *. this man will 
be fined, imprisoned, or transported, ancl will die in exile.” State 
the principles by which you compute the probabilities. 

13. What fallacies aro incident to observation ? Point out the errors 
which underlie tho following reasoning : — 

“ Tis’n them as ’as munny as breaks into buses’ an steals, 

Them as ’as coats to their backs an taakes their regular meals, 

Noil, but it’s them as niver knaws wheel* a meal’s to be ’ad. 

Taiike my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad.” 

14. Define cause, “kind,” empiric law , induction. 

15. Enimciato tho canon of the Method of Residues. 11 A bullet is 

fired from a gun, and an animal falls down dead. There is no hesitation 
in ascribing the death to the gunshot ; ” — of what method is this inference 
an instance ? . , 

16. Explain why it is that (I) “in the attempt to ascertain theefiec 
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of a given cause, there can he no question of the general superiority of Appendix 
Experiment over Observation.” And (2) “ whenever we have our choice No - 8 - 
between the Method of Agreement and the Method of Difference, we Genial" 
should invariably select the latter.” Class Kx- 

17. What is meant by “ explanation,” “ consilience of inductions f the aminatl0G - 
deductive method , perfect induction ? 

18. Distinguish a Natural from an Artificial Classification. . What are 
the facts of co-existence which we seek to ascertain inductively? Indi- 
cate the nature of the proof appropriate in eacli case. 

19. Define and illustrate “ Petitio principii, Ignoratio Elenchi, Illicit 
process, and Fallacia ccccidentis.” 

20. Examine the following arguments : — . 

(1) No persons destitute of imagination are true poets. Some per- 
sons destitute of imagination are good logicians. . • . Some true 
poets are not good logicians. 

(2) Cogito, . • . Sum. 

(3) Most men have coats, 

Most men have waistcoats, 

. * . Some men have both. 



Geology and Physical Geography. — Examiner , Professor Wyville 
Thomson. 

1. Explain what is generally understood by a “formation.” 

2. Give an outline of the principal phenomena of denudation. 

3. Describe the usual mode of occurrence of trap, and explain so far 
as you can the various kinds of structure which frequently occur in trap 
rocks. 

4. What is the origin of amygdaloidal cavities in trap ? With what 
minerals are such cavities usually filled ? 

5. What is the succession of the pennian beds in Britain 1 Name 
some fossils characteristic of each member of the series. 

6. Under what circumstances and in wliat -localities are tertiary for- 
mations principally met with in Europe ? Give the succession of beds 
in the London basin, with characteristic fossils. 

7. Name, and give the general characters of the extinct orders of ver- 
tebrates. 

8. Describe the lias;, give its subdivisions and its distribution in 
Britain, and give a general account of the fauna of the period. 

9. Name, and give the chemical composition of some of the minerals 
which enter most largely into the composition of crystalline rocks. 



Zoology. — Examiner, Professor Wyville Thomson. 

1. Describe the nature, the functions, and the distribution of tho 
ambulacral vascular S 3 r stem in the eckinodermata. What is the minute 
structure of the hard parts in the same sub-kingdom ? 

2. Describe tho mode of articulation or suspension of the lower jaw to 
the skull in. the boa constrictor, the crocodile, the frog, the cod, the 
eagle, and the deer. 

3. Give the characters of the ruminants, describing the dentition, the 
structure of the stomach, the general and special peculiarities of the bones 
of the head and face, and the structure of the extremities. 

C 2 
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4. Give an outline of a generally-received classification of the amphibia 

stating the characters of orders. ^ ' 

5. By what characters would you at once distinguish the moat rudi- 
mentary vertebrate from a worm 'I 

6. What mammals and reptiles, recent and fossil, have organs of flight 
or parachutes ? Describe the various plans of structure of & such organs' 

7. Distinguish the pelvis of a bird from that of a saurian reptile and 

describe the structure of each. ’ 

8. What is the difference in mode of development between a placental 
and an a-placcntal mammal 1 

9. Trace the modifications in development and in distribution of the 
principal blood-vessels concerned in respiration, during the passage of a 
tadpole into a frog. 

[Students in the senior division will be expected to answer the last 
two questions in detail.] 



English Law. — Examiner, Professor Mohjmax, 

LAW OF PROPERTY AND CONVEYANCING. 

1. Describe the several classes of estates tail. 

2. What arc the conditions which give rise to an estate by the curtesy 1 

3. What form constitutes a deed, and what ceremony is necessary to 
give it final effect ! 

4. What forms are prescribed by the Wills Act, 1 Yict., to give a will 
validity ! 

f). What is the ultimate limitation of time to save the operation of the 
Statute of limitations in case of successive disabilities! 

6. Why, in making out title to lauds in Ireland, is it necessary to 
give evidence of the original grant from the Crown, although a title 
otherwise perfect is shown from a period long subsequent to such grant! 

7. Ill what respect does a mortgage differ from a conditional sale, as 
to the reconveyance of the lands to the grantor ! 

8. What is a base fee, and how is such created ! 

9. How does the Statute of Limitations, 3 & 4 Will. 4, affect tenan- 
cies at will ! 

10. IIow does an estate in quasi tail arise, and how is it barred! 

11. As to what class of estato of married women is an acknowledg- 
ment of the deed apart from her husband necessary to give validity to 
the alienation of such property by such deed ? 

1 2. In what instances does the Statute of Uses fail to operate in passing 
legal estates through the medium of trustees to uses ? 

13. What are the special provisions in the Act for converting leases 
for lives renewable for ever into grants in fee, which obviate the difficulty 
experienced in ascertaining the persons legally competent to grant and 
accept renewals of such leases ? 

1 4. State the several classes of chattel property. 

15. A man, being possessed of personal property, dies intestate and 
unmarried. In what cases do his kindred take per stirpes, and in what 
per capita, as provided by the Statute of Distributions! 

16. In whom does the personal property of a deceased person primarily 
vest ! 

17. Convey anno of lands to A. for life, and after his decease to his 
heirs ; how does such assurance operate with respect to A and to his heirs! 

18. Under what circumstances is the heir to he sought among the 
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collateral relations of the deceased mother of the person last entitled, Appendix, 
before the father or his kindred can succeed to the inheritance ? A r o. 8. 

19. Lands conveyed to A B for life, and after his decease to trustees Gan ~j 
for the use of C D until the first son of E F (who was then unmarried) Class Ex- 
should attain the age of 22 years, and then said trustees to convey said animation, 
lands to such son — what estates and interests are created by those limi- 
tations ? 

20. Blackacre conveyed to trustees to the use of A B and the heirs of 
his body, but if he shall die under the age of 21 without such issue, re- 
mainder to G D and his heirs. 

Wkiteacre conveyed to trustees to the use of A B and his- heirs, but if 
he shall die under the age of 21 years, remainder to C D and his heirs. 

Yellowacre conveyed directly to A B and his heirs, but if he die un- 
married, remainder to C D and his hen’s. 

What are the several estates created as to Blackacre, Wkiteacre, and 
Yellowacre, respectively. 

21. State what class of real property lay in livery, and what class in 
grant, respectively, at common law, and how and when was the law 
altered in that respect ? 



EQUITY AND BANKRUPTCY. 

1. Blackacre conveyed to trustees to the use of A B and the heirs of 
his body, but if he shall die under the age of 21 years without such issue, 
remainder to CD and his heirs. 

Wkiteacre conveyed to trustees to the use of A B and his heirs, but if 
lie shall die under the age of 21 years, remainder to C D and his heirs. 

Yellowacre conveyed directly to A B and his heirs, but if he die un- 
married, remainder to C I) and his heirs. 

What are the several estates created as to Blackacre, Wkiteacre, and 
Yellowacre severally and respectively ? 

2. State what different classes of real property lay in livery or in grant 
respectively at common law ; and how and when was this altered in that 
particular ? 

3. Where a person dies intestate and unmarried, state in what cases 
do collateral kindred take per capita, and in what per stirpes? 

4. In what instances does the Statute of Uses still leave real property 
exclusively within the sole cognizance of a court of equity? 

5. In what case do the rules of construction of instruments in courts 
of equity differ in regard of executory agreements to be carried out by 
future settlements, and such executed settlements ? * 

6. A bond debt due to a feme sole who marries, the husband dies and 
afterwards the wife, the debt being still due \ who is the party competent 
to give a legal discharge ? 

7. Under what circumstances does the equity of a wife to a settlement' 
arise ? 

8. By marriage settlement the husband’s property is settled to the use of 
himself for life or until he shall become bankrupt or insolvent, and upon 
his death or bankruptcy or insolvency to his wife for life, remainder to 
his children in equal shares, the settlement also providing that the wife r 
hands over to her husband her personal fortune, which is accordingly done. 
The husband becomes bankrupt. The bankrupt assignee proceeds in- 
equity to set aside the settlement. What decree will be made ? 

9. Deeds procured by personal intimidation ; the grantee proceeds at 
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law upon it ; which is it more advantageous for the defendant at law to 
plead non eat factum, or himself to bring a suit in equity 1 

10. Lands conveyed to A for 21 years, renewable to the eldest son wlio 

shall be born to 13, for life, 31 being then unmarried, remainder to 0 in 
fee. B marries afterwards and lias a son. What is tho devolution of title 

as to these persons in succession ? 

11. On marriage, settlement of real estate to the use of the husband for 
life, remainder to the wife for life, remainder to the children of the mar- 
riage share and share alike, in tail, and in default of such issue, remainder 
to 0, the husband’s cousin, in fee simple. Tho husband at the time of 
the marriage was largely indebted. Husband and wife die without issue. 
A creditor iiles a bill for the sale of the estate; 0 sots up her claim under 
the marriage settlement. What arcs the rights of the parties? 

12. A person being a trader and indebted, vests all his property in 
trustees to sell for tho benefit of his creditors; lu ‘fore any creditor assents 
tlio trader revokes tlu* trust ; a creditor afterwards files a bill against the 
trustees for a sale for the benefit of creditors and payment to them out of 
the proceeds. A fiat of bankruptcy is declared against the trader, 
founded on a sullicient petitioner's debt and deed of trust as an act of 
bankruptcy. What are the relative rights and obligations of the plain- 
till’ in equity, the assignee of the bankrupt, and tho bankrupt himself? 

13. What renders tho title in equity to” a debt assigned by the creditor 
without the consent of the debtor insecure? 

14. What was tho position of specialty debts in the administration 
of legal and equitable assets respectively, before the 3*2 it 33 Viet. cb. 46, 
abolishing the. distinction as to priority of payment between specialty and 
simple contract debts; and what were tin 1 - grounds of such distinction? 

If). What circumstances are held by courts of equity to rebut the 
presumption of advancement of a child being intended by the testator as 
a satisfaction of a legacy. 

10. What general principle recognised by courts of equity formed the 
foundation of the right of redemption on the part of the tenant as pro- 
vided by the Acts regulating ejectment for non-payment of rent ? 

17. Parol evidence that a term in a contract for the sale of lands was 
omitted by fraud : is such evidence, admissible for the plaintiff or defend- 
ant in a suit for specific performance ; and if but one, is it the person) 
seeking to enforce, the contract or the. person resisting the performance ? 

15. Where a guardian deals with his ward or a parent with a child 
when arrived at age, is the transaction absolutely void, or only condition- 
ally void ? and if tin* latter, state, the condition ? 

19. Mortgage of a furnished house, the. residence of a trader who con- 
tinues to occupy it. Iu what respect is such a security hazardous? 

20. Lease for lives with covenant for perpetual renewal, the tenant 
paying £ 20 on each renewal. The lives have been all suffered to fall 
without any renewal taken ; the tenant continuing in possession, and 
paying wait under the. lease ; the tenant seeks to obtain a grant in fee 
under tho Leasehold Conversion Act. What facilities does the statute 
provide as to the assignation of the proper parties to the deed? Howls 
the new rent to be ascertained? and what other pecuniary terms must 
the tenant comply with? 



COMMON AND CRIMINAL LAW. 

1 . How does the Statute of Limitations operate with respect to express 

trusts ? and how as to fraud ? . , 

2. Where there has been breach of a condition agaiust alienation con- 
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tained in a lease, what is tlie law as to waiver at present in sucli a case, 
and liow does it differ from that which prevailed at common law ? 

3. What are the only two methods by which breach of a simple contract 
can be discharged at law ? 

4 . Give some instances of implied warranty. • 

5. A bill of exchange drawn in England upon a French merchant ; the 
drawer indorses the bill in England ; the French merchant accepts the 
bill ; action against the acceptor and also action by indorsee against the 
drawer, on the dishonour of the bill. Iiow is the lex loci applicable in 
those actions respectively 1 

6 . What leading fact is essential to maintain an action of trespass de 
bonis aspartatis which is unnecessary to make a case for an action of 
trover 1 

7. What is the implied warranty on the part of the insurer in every 
case of marine insurance ?• 

8 . What circumstances will discharge a surety 1 

9. In what cases can an action be maintained against an infant 1 

10. What criminal prosecutions can alone be originated in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench ( i 

11. What are the nature and effect of contributory negligence 1 ? 

12. What is the nature of the writ of mandamus which issues from 
the Court of Queen’s Bench ? 

13. How far have the penal consequences of conviction for treason and 
felony been mitigated by statute ? 

14. What is the difference between larceny and embezzlement ? 

15. What was the ground upon which the House of Lords held the 
indictment bad in the O’Connell case; and what had been the general 
practice and opinion of the Bar on the point before that occasion 1 

16. Under what circumstances does the writer of an official communi- 
cation, complained of as libellous, lose tbe benefit of privilege % 

17. In what respect does the action for compensation for death from 
negligence differ from the ordinary course of actions brought by executors 
for injury to the prospects of the deceased ? 

18. What facts will furnish defences to an action by indorsee against 
indorser of a bill of exchange, although the drawer’s acceptance and in- 
dorsement are proved ? 

19. What qualification introduced into a bill of exchange will deprive 
it of its negotiable character, although as a contract it is valid as between 
the original parties 1 

20 . IIpw is the validity of a guarantee affected by its relation to an 
executory or an executed contract 1 

21. Parol evidence that a term in a contract for the sale of lands has 
been omitted by fraud ; is such evidence admissible for plaintiff or de- 
fendant in a suit for specific performance ; and if only admissible for one 
of them, whether is that one the person who seeks to enforce the con- 
tract or the person contesting the performance ? And state the reason 
of such a distinction'? 

22. Lands, on marriage, conveyed to trustees to the use of A B for life 
with remainder to the first son who should he bom to him, for life, remain- 
der to 0 P in fee simple, with power to such son to revoke those uses and 
declare new uses, to himself for life, remainder to Ills first and other sons 
in tail ; the son of A B did accordingly revoke and appoint to the new 
uses. How will such limitations operate % 

23. In what case will a misrepresentation on sale of goods render the 
contract void although no warranty ? 

24. In what cases is symbolical delivery of goods held sufficient delivery 1 ? 
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25. In case of intestate dyi^g without issue, but leaving personal 
property, liow are tlio degrees of kindred reckoned in ascertSiSne col 
lateral next of kin, where there are no individuals answering the descii " 
tion of those provided for by the Statute of Distributions ^ 



J urns PRUDENCE and Political Economy.— Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

1. Show liow the necessity for changes in the law arises in the progress 
of society, and give examples. 

2. How are such changes usually effected in the earlier stages of \on\ 
progress 1 Give examples. 

3. Explain this connexion between, feudalism, the invention of uses 
and trusts, mul the division between law and equity. 

4. Compare the English and French systems of criminal procedure, 
and point out the defects of each. 

5. What effects would the complete fusion of law and equity, and the 
extension of the jurisdiction of local courts, produce upon the legal pro- 
fession, and why 1 

G. Why ought every court to have complete jurisdiction over all classes 
of cases, according to Bentham’s principles ? 

7. What is meant by “ unwritten law V Is the English Common Law 
“ unwritten ” in any, and if any, in what sense 1 Was it ever unwritten in 
another sense 1 

8. Explain the meanings of agnatic and cocjnatic relationship. 

9. Explain the connexion between the jus gentium, the jus rnturn, 
and the acquitaa of the Bonoau jurists. 

10. What aro the three postulates which form the foundation of In- 
ternational Law 1 

11. What was the connexion between feudalism and International 
Law ? 

1 2. Explain Mr. Maine's proposition that the movement of the pro- 
gressive societies has been a movement from status to contract. 



JURISPRUDENCE AND CIVIL LAW. 

1. G ive some account, with dates, of the contents of Justinian’s Corpus 
Juris. 

2. Give some account of tlio relations between English and Roman 
Law at successive periods. 

3. Explain the difference between the Roman haeres and the English 
heir. 

4. How do you account for the early appearance of a law of obligations 
at Rome? 

5. How do you account for the superiority of the Greeks over the 
Romans in Jurisprudence 1 

G. (1.) Explain the division of Law into the Law of Persons and the 
Law of Things. 

(2.) Explain the statement that “ the separation of the Law of Per- 
sons from that of Things has no meaning in the infancy of law.’ 

7. What is, according to Mr. Maine, the connexion between the Roman 
Emphyteusis and feudal tenure ? 
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8. What is Mr. Maine’s account of the origin of the law of primo- Appendix, 

geniture? _ JV'b. 8. 

9. Explain Mr. Maine’s statement : “ It is not because our own Juris- General 

prudence and that of Rome were once alike that they ought to be studied Class Ex- 
together, it is because they will be alike.” amination. 

10. Point out the connexion between “the movement from status to 
contract ” and other movements of society shown in changes of law. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

1. State Mr. M'Culloch’s theory of wages. 

2. How do you account for the great inequalities in the wages of agri- 
cultural labour in the United Kingdom 1 

3. (1) What are the constituent elements of gross profit ? 

(2) Of which of these elements does the profit of a bill-broker consist 'I 

4. In what cases does a tithe increase faster than rent, and why ? 

5. (1) What does Adam Smith mean by the natural distribution of 
wealth ? 

(2) Is the wealth of a country distributed in that manner alone ? 

6. (1) What does Mr. Mill mean by saying that market prices are 
determined by the equation of supply and demand ? 

(2) In what cases is there no such equation, and in what cases are 
different prices its possible consequence ? 

7. What inconveniences would follow from the absence of money, and 
the carrying on of trade without it ? 

8. What is meant by a double standard ? the mint price of gold ? the 
real exchange ? the nominal exchange ? 

9. On what class does a tax on the profits of a single trade fall, and 
why? 

10. Upon what classes does a general tax on profits fall, and why ? 

11. How would exclusively indirect taxation accord with, or violate 
each of Adam Smith’s canons, and why ? 

12. If a law were passed prohibiting all purchases and sales unless on 
certain stated days throughout the kingdom, how would the amount of 
money required to carry on a given amount of trade be affected, and why 1 



History and English Literature. — Examiner, Professor Tonge. 



Third Year Students. 

Essay. 

popular poetry considered as a test op national character. 



1. Give a sketch of Bacon’s career ; and of his chief literary works. 

2. Give a sketch of the lyric poetry of the three kingdoms ; enumerat- 
ing in chronological order the chief lyrical poets, and specifying their 
distinguishing characteristics. 

3. Explain the plot of Macbeth ; 

Or, 

Of J ulius Caesar. 
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4. Mention smuts of tlio inculents in lliclmtl II., in which the met 
adheres most closely to history ; 1 

Or, 

Mention some of the arguments by which Calphurnia endeavoured to 
deter Otesiir from going to the Senate House; pointing out, and if 
possible, illustrating by quotations from the Latin poets, how far her 
speech agrees with the stories current at Rome. 

f>. In what departments of literature, are the eras of Queen Anne 
and of George III. respectively, especially brilliant? 

<*. “ On what foundation stands the warrior’s fame? 

“ How just his liopes let Swedish Charles proclaim.” 

Who is the warrior here alluded to ? Sketch his career ; what is the 
corresponding example in the original Satire of Juvenal? 

Or, 

Describe the plan of Chaucer’s prologue. 

7. What is the metre of the Faerie Queen? Has it been adopted by 
any poets of the present century ? 

Or, 

Give an epitome of Macaulay’s character of Addison. 

8. What great English poets have also been eminent as writers of 
prose ? 



MODERN HISTORY. 

1. Queen Victoria is a descendant of William the Conqueror. Trace 
the relationship i 

2. Wliat is the meaning of the term Conuueror, as applied to William 

I. ? 

3. In tlio four con tunes which succeeded the Conquest, wliat were 
the chief enactments designed to curb or limit the power of the Pope? 

4. Wliat were the chief provisions of Magna Cliarta? How far were 
they new ? 

Trace the origin of the British Parliament? Had it any prototype 
in the Anglo-Saxon times? and, in the age immediately succeeding 
the Conquest, was there any body in France possessed of at all similar 
powers ? 

0. What was the plea on which Edward III. invaded France 1 Had 
his previous acts in any degree invalidated it ? Mention some of the 
chief incidents of his war with France. 

7. Sketch the career of Robert Bruce. 

8. Mention the dates (as nearly as you can) and the leading features 
of the battles of Lewes, Falkirk, Slays, Verneuil, Towton, Stoke. 

Or, 

1. What communications took place between Henry IV. of France, 
and the contemporary sovereign or sovereigns of England; and with 
what object? 

2. What was the Petition of Right, the Bill of Eights, the Act of 
Settlement. 

3. Describe the cause, mul lending features of the Rebellion of the 

Fronde. j rn 

4. Describe the pretexts alleged for the. impeachment of Lord Cla- 
rendon, and Lord Dauby ; and discuss the conduct of the king on each 
occasion. 

5. What cardinals tilled the chief post in tlio French Government in 
the lGth and 17tli centuries? describe their characters. 
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6. Who were tlie first Lords of the Treasury in 1706, in 1713, ill Appendix , 

1732, in 1752, in August 1765, in August 1766, in 1775, and in 1782, 8 ' 

1783, 1784 1 Describe the characters o£ the most eminent. General 

7. In tlie debates on the Regency in 1788, what were the positions Class Ex- 
taken up by the ministry and the opposition, and how far were either aiuinutiou - 
supported by precedent 1 

8. What was Poyinng’s Act, or the Statute of Drogheda ? Under 
what circumstances was it repealed 1 



Third Year Students, 



Metaphysics. — Examiner , Professor Parle, at. a. 

*1. Name the chief works, and sketch the principal doctrines of — 

( a ) Bacon, Descartes, or Comte ; 

(b) Leibniz, Brown, or Cousin. 

2. State Locke’s theory regarding innate ideas , primary and secondary 
qualities of bodies, substance, kno wledge. % 

3. (a) “ The celebrated hypothesis of Berkeley, so far as it merely 
denies the existence of matter, is not in any way contrary to common 
sense .... But in admitting one portion of Berkeley’s theory as per- 
fectly tenable, we do not thereby accept his entire system of idealism.” 

(b) “The unsophisticated sense of mankind refuses to acknowledge 
that mind is but a bundle of states of consciousness, as matter is 
(possibly) a bundle of sensible qualities.” Explain these passages his- 
torically and critically. 

4. What are ICant’s synthetic judgments, ideas of the reason, and postu- 
lates of the practical reason 1 

5. Mention the more important questions that arise in ethical discus- 
sions. State as many theories of the moral faculty (or conscience) as 
you remember. 

*6. What are emotions, desires, volitions, and heteropathic states of 
miiicU 

“Volition is not identical with desire, and cannot properly be 
classed with the phenomena of emotion.” How does Dean Mansel 
establish and illustrate this proposition 1 

[N.B. — The questions which have an asterisk prefixed should not be attempted by 
those who seek honors.] 



1. Define and illustrate automatic movement. Enumerate the chief 
nervous centres and their respective functions. 

2. Define and divide Natural Realism and Cosmothetie Idealism. 
Explain and criticise Dean Mansel’s theory of perception. 

*3. Reconcile these statements : — “ Whiteness and coldness are no 
more in snow than pain is.” “ The sound is in the bell “ the fire is 
hot “ the smell is in the rose.” 

*'4. Illustrate Locke’s remark, — “In many cases, by a settled habit, 

we take that for the perception of our sensation which is an 

idea formed by our judgment.” 

5. Examine Mr. James Mill’s assertion, “We may refer resemblance 
to the law of frequency, of which it seems to form only a particular case.” 
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G. Explain — “ Contrast may be analyzed into relativity, continuity 
similarity, and the influence of emotion.” 6 ^ 

7. What are the laws of General Preference? In what way can the 
will influence the train of thoughts ? 

8. State, and examine, some of the arguments adduced to prove un- 
conscious thinking. 

9. Show that “in regard to ideas generally it is probable, if not 
certain, that the renewed feeling, or idea, occupies the same parts, and in 
the same manner, as the original or actual feeling.” Reconcile with 
this doctrine the fact that Milton’s imagination remained after he became 
blind. 

10. What is Mr. Bain’s analysis of imagination ? Analyze the phe- 
nomenon of remembrance. 

*11. Enumerate the various meanings attached to the term “Relief” 
by James Mill, J. S. Mill, Sir W. Hamilton, Dr. M'CJosh, Professor 
Bain. 

12. What aro the cardinal questions of Metaphysics? “Experience 
cannot .... enable us to account for such a phenomenon as a necessary 
thought. Custom and association are founded on Experience.” “ The 
characteristic of necessity, rightly understood, does not point to an 
innate origin.” Give a brief, but distinct, critical and historical explan- 
ation of these propositions. 

{"N.B. — The questions which have an asterisk prefixed should not be attempted by those 
wl»o seek honors.] 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Dr. Reclfem. 

| Tirst Year Students arc required to answer questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Second Year 2, 3, 
4, 5, 0 5 and Third and Fourth Year H, 4, 6 , 0, 7, K,] 

1. Give a short description of connective-tissue corpuscles, hone cor- 
puscles, and the nuclei of striated and non-striated muscular fibre. 

2. Mention by name, and describe very briefly the characters of the 
glands which occur in the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal or 
immediately under it, from the mouth to the anus. 

3. What are the evidences of sensibility and the uses of this property 
in muscles ? Illustrate by instances of absence of sensibility resulting 
from experiments and disease. 

4. How is the temperature of the human body maintained, and by 
what circumstances is it influenced ? What are the effects of extreme 
lieat and cold ? 

5. What is the amount of force employed in the circulation in arteries 
and veins, and how is it ascertained ? What is the velocity of the cir- 
culation in arteries, capillaries, and veins, and how is this determined? 

G. Describe the course and distribution of the bronchial arteries, with 
the veins which bring back their blood. Describe also the capillary plex- 
uses of tlie air-vesicles, the bronchial tubes, and the pleura. 

7. Describe tlie structures which maintain the connexion of the ovum 

with the uterus from the period of entrance of the ovum into the uterine 
cavity to tlie end of the period of utero-gestation. . 

8. State the position and characters of the gray matter in the spina 
cord, medulla oblongata, pons varolii, crus cerebri, optic thalamus, an 
corpus striatum. 
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Practical Anatomy.— Saammar, Dr. Itedfm. Appendix, 

[In addition to making a dissection, First year Students are required to answer questions 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; Second year, 1, 2, 8, 15, l) ; Third and Fourth year, 1, 3, 6, 7, 8.] General 

1. Describe the ligaments which connect two dorsal vertebras with animation, 
each other, and those which attach them to a rib, stating the mode of 
making the dissection which will expose each ligament. 

2. Name the muscles of the leg which are inserted into the bones of the 
foot, and describe the insertion and action of each. 

3. Describe all the attachments, — the direction of the fibres, and the 
relations of the obliquus interims abdominis muscle. 

4. Describe the course, relations and branches of the radial artery 
from the place where the pulse is felt to the termination of the artery. 

5. Give an account of the course, relations and structure of the trachea. 

6. Mention in turn each muscle of the gluteal region and thigh, with 
its nerve and the part of the muscle where the nerve enters to supply it. 

7. Describe the great veins at the upper part of the thoracic cavity, 
with the veins which open into them, as far as these are included in the 
chest. 

8. Give a short account of the parts which can be seen on the base of 
the cranium after the removal of the encephalon, and mention the position 
in which the end of each cranial nerve may be seen. 



Materia Medica. — Examiner, Dr. J. Seaton Reid. 

1. State the proofs in favour of the opinion that medicines are ab- 
sorbed before they can act on the system. 

2. Explain the “ Nervous Theory ” of the action of medicines. 

3. Reply to the objection, “ that the action of some medicines is so 
quick as to preclude the possibility of their being absorbed.” 

4. What alkaline salts can you associate in a prescription with Sulphas 
Magnesias 1 

5. Write prescriptions for the foregoing alkaline aperient mixtures for 
an adult. 

6. How would you test the purity of the Potassii Iodidum ? 

7. What is the best means of preparing the Hnguentum Potash Iodidi 1 

8. How does a Sedative differ in its action on the Nervous system 
from a Narcotic? 

9. What is the proportion of Opium in the Pulvis Ipecacuanha* Com- 
positus ; Pulvis Kino Compositus ; Pulvis Opii Compositus ; Pulvis 
Crete Aromaticus c. Opio 1 

10. Wliat are the therapeutic properties of the Hydrate of Chloral ? 

11. Write a prescription for its use by an adult, and a child 5 years old. 

12. Name the medicines oil the table, and classify them therapeutically. 



Surgery. — Examiner , Alexander Gordon , M.D. 

1. Describe the various species of fracture of the bones of the leg, their 
differential diagnosis, and treatment. 

2. Describe the symptoms and treatment of retention of urine from 
enlargements of the prostate. 

3. Describe the differential diagnosis and treatment of tumors of the 
seal]). 
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Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children 4 . — Examiner Dr j? 

F. Fill. ’ * 

1. Contrast the fully developed male and female pelvis. 

2. Contrast the unimpregnated uterus, and tlie uterus when it has 
reached the ninth month of gestation. 

3. What is the longest period that Pregnancy has been known to en- 
dure ? Give tlie period in days, and cite one or more cases as proof of 
the answer. 

4. What is the shortest period at which a viable child has been born? 
Give the period and proof in the same manner. 

5. What are the principal causes of sterility, and the presumptive 
evidence of fecundity in the female ? 

6. Give the analogous organs of generation in the male and female 
and state what is held to contribute all the materials towards the formal 
tion of a new being. 

7. Describe (by using Baudelocque’s terms) Naegel&’s different posi- 
tions of the head. 

8. Describe the symptoms and general management of breech presen- ' 
tations. State wherein the labour generally differs from that which 
occurs in ordinary vertex presentations, and the period when active 
interference is necessary. 

9. In shoulder presentations, and after the rupture of the membranes, 
what would he your guide as to the exact position of the feetus in utero? 
Describe the operations necessary and the processes by which labour has 
terminated delivery in these presentations, and give the names of the 
authors who first wrote on the c. abject. 

1 0. Give the names of the obstetrical instruments used to effect de- 
livery, with their derivations. Give the. indications for the use of the 
forceps, and describe the method of applying them* 

11. State the pathology, prognosis, and treatment of puerperal convul- 
sions. 

12. Give the symptoms, pathology, prognosis, and treatment of 
phlegmasia dolens. 

13. What aro the symptoms, treatment and pathological appearances 
in a case of strumous meningitis in a child ? 

1 4. W rite prescriptions, in unabbreviated Latin, forthe followingcases : 

1st. Post partum Dolores. 

2nd. Flatulency in a newly-bom child. 

3rd Amenorrhea,. 

4th. Anasarca during gestation. 



Medical Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Professor Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

1. How is the purity of the copper employed in Reinsch’s process to 
bo determined ? 

2. State fclio quantity of lead contained in the water supplied to towns 
which has been found to act injuriously. 

3. What is the treatment to he employed in lead poisoning? 

4. Mention the chemical antidotes to the following poisons : Arsenic, 
Corrosive Sublimate, Lead, Cyanide of Potassium. . 

5. Describe the signs which are regarded as indicating recent delivery. 
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MEDICAL STUDENTS. 



French. — Examiner , Professor Meissnei 

Translate into French : — 

I. At what o’clock clo you go to bed? I go to bed at nine o’clock. 
Have you as many servants as your neighbour ? We have more (of 
them). Which animals are most useful? Horses, oxen, and camels. 
Have you paid your tailor and mine ? I have paid mine this morning, 
and I will pay his this evening. Have you eaten your apple with a 
steel-knife ? No, I have eaten it with a silver-knife. 

II. The shortness of life is a fruitful subject to moralists and sermon 
writers. By the way, they have made life seem longer by making it 
duller. But this shortness of life is seldom appreciated by busy men of 
the world. Almost everybody’s plans are laid down on too large a scale. 
On this point, Horace is good reading ; and a living statesman has sum- 
med up life, when he wrote : u youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, 
old age a regret.” He might, however, have appointed the three evils to 
each stage of life, and not have been very far from the truth. — Arthur 
Helps. 

Translate into English : — 

II. Mon maitre avait dresse, pour mon usage, quelques dialogues arabes, 
qui contenaient, par demandes et par reponses, des compliments, des 
questions, et differents sujets de conversation, par elemple : Bon jour, 
monsieur ; comment' vous portez-vous ? — Fort bien, h vous servir. II y 
a long-temps que je ne vous ai vu. — J’ai ete a la campagne, etc. 

Un jour, on vint m’avertir qu’onme demandait h la porte duseminaire. 
Je descends, et me vois entoure de dix ou douze principaux negociants 
de Marseille. Ils amenaient avee eux une espece de mendiant qui etait 
venu les trouver a la Loge (a la Bourse) : il leur avait raconte qu’il 6tait 
Juif de naissance, qu’on 1’ avait Sieve a. la dignity de rabin, mais que, p6ne- 
tre des v6rit6s de l’Evangile, il s’etait fait Chretien j qu’il 6tait instmit 
des langues orientales, et que, pour s’en convaincre, on pouvait le mettre 
aux prises avec quelque savant. Ces messieurs ajouterent avec politesse, 
qu’ils n’avaient pas hesite a me l’amener. Je fus tellement effrayS, qu’il 
m’en prit la sueur froide. Je cherchais a leur prouver qu’on n’apprend 
pas ces langues pour les parler, lorsquecet homme commenga tout I, coup 
l’attaque avec une intrepidite qui me confondit d’abord. Je m’apergus, 
heureusement, qu’il recitait en Hebreu le premier psaume de David, que 
je savais par cceur. J e .ltd laisSai dire le premier verset, et je ripostai par 
un de mes dialogues arabes. Nous continuames, lui par le deuxi&me 
verset du psaume, moi par la suite du dialogue. La conversation devint 
plus animee ; nous pardons tons deux a la fois et avec la meme rapidity. 
Je l’attendais h la fin du dernier verset : il f^e tut en effet ; mais pour 
m’assurer l’honneur de la victoire, j’ajoutai encore une ou deux phrases, 
et je dis a ces messieurs, que cet homme mdritait, par ses connaissances 
et par ses malheurs, d’interesser leur charite. Pour lui, il leur dit dans 
un mauvais haragouin, qu’il avait voyage en Espagne, en. Portugal, en 
Allemagne, en Italie, en Turquie, et qu’il n’avait jamais vu un si habile 
homme que ce jeune abbe. J’avais alors vingt-et-im ans. — Barthelemy. 
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Translate : 

Malheur, malhtw a qui dans cotta mcr profonde 
Du ccour do l’liomme jotto imprudenmient la sonde! 

Car le plomb bien sou vent, au lieu tie sable d’or 
Dc coquilles do. nacre mix beaux reflets do moire 
N’apporte sur le pout quo bouo info etc et noire. ’ 

— Oli ! si je pouvais vivro uuc autro vie encor ! 

Oertos, jo n’irais pas fouillor dans chaque chose 
Comme j’ai fait. — Qu’importe apres tout epic la cause 
Soit tristc, si reflet qu'ello produit est doux % 

— tTouissons, fnisons-nous un bonheur do surface • 

IJn beau masque vaut mieux qu’une vilaine face. 

— Pour quoi l’arrachcr, pauvres faus 1 

Gautier. 



Greek. — Examiner , Professor bfucDoimlL 



FIRST YKAll STUDENTS. 

Translate accurately the following extract from the Cyropaedek of 

Xenophon : — 

£7T£l S’ ovv iyvei 6 ’A crrvaytjs atpbcpa avrbv iriOvpovvra 2 'tfco dtjpav, 1 
ZKieipinL avrbv aw rip (htM> teal cftvXaKag avpiripireL iijt 'Imraiv irpeaflvrepove, 
biruiQ into run* ova%(opiuiv (pvXarroitv ai/rov, teal Et nov aypiuv tl faveh] 1 
Qi)pt(i)v. 6 ovv Kvpoc ruiv tiTOfuvMv irpoGvputg E7r vvQavero^ iroioig ov%pi) 
Qrjptoig ireXd^uv koI inna xp>) Ouppovvru chokelv. oi o’ ekeyov bn rag 
(W^wp/ag (pvXarreaOcn can 3 oveev yrrov y rd Otjpia' iroXXovg ycip tjdtj 
avrolg 3 role? iVrrocc 8 KarciKpypvia()yvtu> big C.e eicev b KCpoc eXafov fcirrjS/f 
aucrav, irdvrotv huXadopevng 1 u/v :< i/KOvaev e ciionev ovbev aXXo bptiv fj biry 
ttjtevyi. kcu ircog dicnryCun’ avrip it ivrrne ttIittel elg yd vara teat piKpov 3 
kclkeIvov E^ETpa-^iiXto-tv. 1 ov /.u) v iiXX * tVf/tetvev 1 b KCpog poXig 7rwg, cal o 
iirirog i^aviartj. ] bog ct tig rb irtciov- t/XOev, iiKOvricrag KaraflaXXei rrjv 
iXcupov — fcaXdv tl xprjpa kcu fjiya, kcu it fttv ct) vTcepe-^aipev’ ol be (pvkaMQ 
7rpoaeXa.cra.vrec 1 eXoibbpovv avrbv 3 k at tXeyov etc oluv k/vSvvov eX6oi, s ical 
e<ftaaav‘ tea repeiv 1 ai/rov. 8 it ovv Kypog c/im/m 1 KarufiefhjKuje, cal atcomv 
ravra yvidro. 1 big S’ yaOero 1 Kpav y»7ff> 3 dvercybycrev tin rbv iirrrov &anp 
evOovcrtu v? icai, wg elbt v ek rov uvrtttv Ktnrpov it pocnjiepopevov, a vrtog eXavvu 
kcu ctareLi'apevog 1 everrb^ug 1 fiuXXet tig ro [.ietiottov 2 Kal Kareaye 1 top 
K airpov. ivravda ptvrot ySy kcu it 8 slog ait rtf iXoLQopetro rrjv dpatrvrrjra 
itputv. b S’ avrov 3 Xoi Sopovpevov 3 bpotg ibeiro, baa avrog eXafie, ravra eaaai 
iiffKoptaavra 3 SoCvat rtp ircnnrcp, 

1. Parse fully every word to which the figure 1 is attached, giving the 
future, perfect, and aorist, when used in Attic prose. 

2. Derive or decompound every word to which the figure 2 is attached. 

3. Account for the case of every noun and the mode of every verb to 
which the figure 3 is attached. 
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SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

Translate perspicuously tlie annexed passage from the Anabasis of 

Xenophon ; — 

to be 'XfDpiov tovto, o KaXetrai 1 KdXxrjg Xipfiv,' can piv iv rrj Qp^tcrj rij 
tv rf/ ’A upZapivr) St r) Qppicij avrrj icrrlv dxo rov aroparog rov Hovrov 
plypi 'UpatcXelaQ ixl Se£ih sIq rov Udvrov EtaxXiovri. Ka.lrpiripetfj.tpde 
'HpcitcXstav sk Bv£a vtLov Kurxatg ypipag paxpag xXovg' iv Si r<p ptatp dXXr) 
xoXtc ovSspta ovre fiXla airs 'EXXrjvtg, aXXci Qp^eg B tOvvot, ol ovg civ rwv 
'EXXljvVV tKXtXTOVTCLQ *) ClXXoJQ TTlUg X6.fi COOL SeIVCL vfipL^SLV XtyOVTOL. U Si 
KaXxrjQ Xipijv iv piau> piv Ksirai sKariptoOe v xXeovruv ££ 'Hpa/cXf/ag *a i 
BvtjavHov, tart o' iv rrj OaXdrrr 7 xpoKslpevov y^wpiov, to ptv s\q rrjv 6a Xar- 
rav KaOfjKov avrov xsrpa uxoppirl ; v\f/o c dxrj kXdyi^TOv ov peiov eivoatv 
Ipyvtiov, 0 Si a v^v o elg rr)v yijv dvr)KWv pdXtara rerraptw xXeOparv to 
eupog' ro S' svtoq rov ctvyivoQ x^plov Ikclvov pvptoig dvOpurxotg. Xt pr'/v 0 
itrriv vx' avrrj rrj xirptjt to xpdg taxipav alytaXdv tpy Kpr'jvrj Si r/Siog 
uSarog m\ dtfrQovog peovaa err' airrjj rrj OaXdrri] h ro rij erticpaveta rov 
%L)piov‘ iv\a Si xoXXd. piv kul dXXct xdvv Si 7 roXXct /cat mXa vavxrjyi'iatpa. 
to Si opoe tie ptaoyttav piv av?/m daov ix\ tiKoat araStovg, kul tovto 
ysuStg rat ciXlOov’ ro Si 7 rapa BdXarrav xXiov rj ixl s'U'oai araSlovg Saav 
xoXXolg rat xavroSaxolg real peydXotg £vXotg. eaicrivovv S' iv to) aiytaXro 
xpog TTj 6a.Xu.Trr)' tie Si ro xoXtapa av yevoptvov ^wp/ov ov k ifiovXovro 
arparoxtStveadai , dXXa eSokel real ro iXdtiv ivravda it; ixifiovXrjg ttvat, 
(rovXoptyaJv rtvurv KarotKtaat xoXtv. 

Append brief notes illustrating the geographic details and any other 
points of interest. 



ADVANCED CLASS. 

I.— Translate perspicuously the annexed extract from the Fifth Book 

of Thucydides : — 

ixeiSr) Si /cat >/ iv * ApifnxuXei rjaaa role ’A Qnjvatoie iyEytvtjro ml iredvrj- 
m KXitov re Kat B paaiSae, — o'ixep dp^oripurBev paXtora r/vavnovvro rij 
ti pf)vy } 6 piv S tit ro evrvxdv re Kat rtpaadat iK rov xoXspE~iv , 0 Si ysvo- 
ptvr]s fjov^iae Karatyaviarepoe voplfav av elvat naKOvpyu/v Kat cixiarorepoG 
SiafiaXXwv , — tote ol iv EKaripcf. rrj toXel axevSovree r a paXtara rrjv opoXo - 
y lav, lIXfitoTodva^ r£ 0 TLavaav'tov fiaaiKevg AaKeSatpoviurv rat Ntfctac 0 
Nticjjpdrov 7r\ftara rwv tote ev <j)Epupevoe iv arparrjyiats, xoXXw Sr) pdXXov 
x poeQvpovvro' Noctag. piv fiovXopevoe, iv <p dxadr)g ?’/v 7rat dZiovro, otaau>- 
aaadat rr/v €vru^/av 3 Kat eq ro avrUa 7 rovwv XExavadai avrog Kat roiig 
xoXtrag xavaat, /cat rto peXXovrt XP^ V( i } KaraXtireiv dvopa urg ovSiv atfrrjX ag 
r>)v 7ro\iv StsyivEro, voptljtov iK rov ciklvSvvov tovto 1-vpfiaivEiv oartg 
tkaytoTa rvyr) av rov xapaSlSorat ro Si ukivSvvov rrjv elprjvrjv xapex^i^' 
nXEtoroavai; Si vx d r&v l^0pwv StafiaXXoptvog xe pi rfjg KaQoSov, /cat eg 
hdvpiav rolg AaKESatpoviotg del xpofiaXXopEvog vx' avrtov, oxore rt 
xraiaeiav, drg Sid rrjv ekelvov KaOoSov xapavopi)6slaav raura ^vpfiaivoi. 
t\)v ydp xpdpavriv rrjv iv AcX^otg ixr)Ttu)vro avrov xslaat psr ' ApiaroK - 
Xeovq tov aSeA^ov wars tiiSe XP^ ffai AansSaipovtoie ixl xoXv 6eu< potg 
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30 Appendix to Report of. the President 

tufnKVOVflii'Oic, “ Aide Viou hpilHov rd aitippa ek ri]c ctWorplag i s n ) y 
lavrwv avafepetv, el ce pip dyyupta evXukq tiiXafav'” yp6vu> U r porptyu 
rove A ak-eocupoviovc <pevyorra avrdv eq Avkcuop hut t))v ek t>iq 'Arnnjg 
VOTE perct Scopohod av &mx*>pfi<nv, era yptarv ri/e old ac rov t'epou roO Awe 
oiKodvra tpofito rjav AaKECuipovitov, era ivoc hiovn etKocrry opoloiQ yppo'tQ 
K(u OvitUuq KCirayayeli' tienrep ore ro irp&rav Actual papa. KrlZavreq T ov S 
fiatriXtac KaOhrravra. ttxOdptvo c oUv ry diafioXj} ra vry, kclI vof.d^v l v 
et(nivy pev twherdr mjmXparoe ytyvopevov ku\ it pa rib v AaKshaipoviuv rovq 
uytf(u: KaptZopivuv Kay avrdc 7(>7 q txfy ,0 “- “reirtXi/Trroc that, roll pm U 
KaOsoTtairoe itet uvayKtjy emu rove irpovxoyrac uird ru>v ^v^opuy hiafiaX- 
XivOai, wpovOv pi/Or] rijy Zvpfiacriv, 

3STJL — If any where a reading ho followed different from tliat given 
above, it should be specified. 

II. — 1. Elucidate succinctly both the transactions which are narrated 
and those which are referred to in this passage. 

• 2. (re) Bate, both by Olympic years and by years B. 0., th e avcixbpwe, 
the (fwyi'i, and the. i;d(hcoc of PI oistoanax, the l]naa at Ampliipolia, and 
the ZvpfSacnc nud tvppaxia which followed, (i) Bate likewise the two 
rrrroyca'i concluded by Argos — first with Athens, then with Sparta— the 
texts of which arc. exhibited in this Fifth Book, (c) Report Thucydides’ 
reckoning of what he, styles a rr pair or irdAepoc ode and any other chrono- 
logical computations in this Book. 



Batin. — Examiner , Professor William Nesbitt, m.a. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

1. Translate: 

Hoc prime in cum Hnnnibale proelium fuit, quo facile apparuit et 
equitatu meliorcm Pocnum esse, (it ob id campos patentis, quales sunt 
inter Pndurn Alposque, hello gorendo Romanis aptos non esse. Itaque 
proxima noctc iussis militibus vasa silentib colligere castraah Ticino mota 
icstinatuniquo ail Pmlurn est, ut rati bus, quibus iunxerat flumen, nondiun 
resulutis sine tunndtu atquo insectatioiio liostis copias traiceret. Prins 
Placentiam pervenero quam satis sciret Hannibal ab Ticino profectos : 
tamen ad sexcentos moratoruni iu citeriore vipa Padi segniter ratem 
sol venter, cepit. Transire pontem non potuit, ut extrema resoluta erant, 
tota rate in secimdani aquam labentc. Goelius auctor est Magonemcum 
equitatu ot Hispanis peditibus flumen extemplo transnasse, ipsum 
Hannibalcm per suporiora Ptidi vadti oxercitum traduxisse elepliantis in 
ordinem ad sustinendum iinpetum fiuminis oppositis. Ea peritis amnis 
eins vix iidem fecerint, nam neque equites armis equisque salvis tantam 
virn fiuminis superasse veri simile est, ut iam Hispanos omnes inflati 
tmvc.xerint utres ; et multoruui dierum circuitu Padi vada petenda 
fuerint, qua exercitus gravis impedimentis traduci posset. Potiores 
apud mo auctores sunt, qni biduo vix locum rate iungendo flummi 
inventum trmlnnt ; ea cum Magone equites Ilispanorum expedites 
praemissoa. 

Livy, xxi., 47. • 

(re) Clive tlm principal tenses of the verbs gero, coUigo, resolvo , traido, 
sustineo, trado , praemitto, decompounding tliose that are compound, an 
explaining the changes in their letters. 
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(b) Give the Greek equivalent of vasa coUigere, and the opposite of in Appendix, 
'wundain aquam (derive securulus). 

f) Explain the constructions hello gerendo, and ut travexerint ; and General 
he use of the subjunctive mood in petenda fuerint. Class Ex- 

amination. 

2. Translate : 

Etenim si mecum patria, quae mihi vita mea multo est carior, si 
cuncta Italia, si omnis res pxiblica loquatur : M. Tulli, quid agis 1 Tune 
eum, quern esse hostem comperisti, quem ducem belli futurum vides, 
queirt exspectari imperatorem in castris hostium sentis, auctorem sceleris, 
principem coniurationis, evocatorem servorum et civium perditorum, exire 
patiere, ut abs te non emissus ex urbe, sed immissus in urbem esse 
videatur ? Non lranc in vincula duci, non ad mortem rapi, non sununo 
supplicio mactari imperabis 1 Quid tandem te impedit 1 Mosne maiorum 1 
At persaepe etiam privati in hac re publica perniciosos cives morte mulc- 
taverunt. An leges, quae de civium Romanorum supplicio rogatae 
sunt? At numquam in hac urbe qui a re publica defecerunt civium 
iura tenuerunt. An invidiam posteritatis times ? Praeclaram vero 
populo Romano refers gratiam, qui te hominem per se cognitum, nulla 
commendatione maiorum, tarn mature ad sumnium imperium per omnis 
honorum gradus extulit, si propter invidiam aut alicuius periculi metum 
salntem civium tuorurn negligis. 

Cicero, In Catilina7n, I., 11-27. 

(a) Write short notes on emissus — immissus , mactari imperabis , mos 
majorum, posteritatis. 

(b) There is much rhetorical exaggeration in persaepe ? Justify the 
expression tam mature. 

(c) Enumerate the leges quae de civium liomanorum supplicio rogatae 
sunt. State the argument repeatedly urged by Cicero to show that they 
we inapplicable to the Catilinarian conspirators. 



FOR PASS. 

I praise those men who have devoted themselves to active life (se rebus 
agendis dare), and who have not refused to undertake any burden on 
behalf of the commonwealth. But yet they whose whole life has been 
spent in philosophy have contributed something to the benefit of man- 
kind. Lysis is a witness of this, who educated the Theban Epaminondas. 
Plato in like manner is a witness, whom Dion had as a master : and 
many others are witnesses, through whose instruction princes have well 
administered public affairs. Nor do they only when alive and present 
teach them disciples by precepts ; but after death also they leave monu- 
ments of literature, by means of which the laws of the citizens may for 
ever he amended, and their manners corrected. 



n FOR HONORS. 

Translate into Latin prose : 

A drop of water fell out of a cloud into the sea, and finding itself lost 
in such an immensity of fluid matter, broke out into the following re- 
flection : 11 Alas ! what an inconsiderable creature am I in this prodigious 
ocean of waters ! My existence is of no concern to the universe, I am 
reduced to a kind of nothing, and am less than the least of the works of 
God.” It so happened that an oyster, which lay in the neighbourhood of 
this drop, chanced to gape and swallow it up in the midst of this its 

D 2 
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humble soliloquy. 1 lie drop, says the fable, lay a great -while harder™, 
ill the shell, until liy degrees it was refined into a pearl, which faffin. 
into the hands of a diver, after a long series of adventures, is at presei t 
that famous pearl which is fixed in the Persian diadem. ' ' 

ADDITIONAL NOll IIONOltS. 

Translate : 

Ch. Quam olireni istuc Syre ? 

Nani prorsnm nil intellego. Sv. Yah, tardus es. 

On. Portasae. Sv. Argentum dahitur ei ad nuptias 

Aurum attpie uestem qui. . tenesnel Oh. Comparet! 

Sv. Idipsum. Oh. At ego illi neqne do neque despondeo 
Sv. Non'! qimmobrion 1 Oil. Quainohrem? meroaas! 
lioniini — ! Sv. Vt luhet. 

Non ego dicebam in perpetuom nt illam illi dares 
Vcruin ut simulates. On. Non meast simulatio 
Ita tu istaeo tun miscoto, lie me admisceas. 

Ego rpioi daturas non sum, ut ei despondeam! 

Sv. Crodohnm. Oil. Minnine. Sv. Suite poterat fieri : 

Et ego hoc, quia duduni tu tanto opere suaseras, 

Eo eoepi. Oil. Credo. Sv. Ceterum equidein istuc, 
Ohrumes, 

A oqui bonique facio. On. Atqui cum maxume 
Volo te dare opemm ut iiat, uciaim alia urn. 

Terence, lleauton , IV., 3, 27-41. 

Ch. Vbi Clitipho liie est '? Sv. 'Eccuni me’ inque. Cl. 
Eccuin liic tibi. 

Otr. Quid rei ess jt dixti liuic 7 Sv. Dixi pleraque omnia. 
Cu. Cape hoc argentum ac defer. Sy. I : quid stas, lapiaf 
Quin accipis ? Cl. Cedo sane. Sy. Sequere hac me 
ociuB : 

Tu hie uos, dum eximus, interea opperibere : 

Nam nil est illic quod xnoremur diutius. 

Cir. Minas quidem iam decern habet a me filia, 

Qiias pro alimentis esse nunc dueo datas : 

Hasce ornamentis conscquentur alterae : 

Poito liaec talenta dotis adposcunt duo. 

Quam multa, iusta iuiusta. Hunt moribus ! 

Milii nunc reliotis rebus inueniundus est 
Aliquis, labore inuenta mea quoi dem bona. 

Ibid,, IV., 5, 1-13. 

(а) Write brief notes on aequi bonique facio ; cum maxvme ; ec cum me; 

quin accipls (state and explain the various constructions of quin ) ; dim 
eximus. * 

(б) Give Bentley’s explanation of the passage ininas duo. "What 

■was the value of the Attic drachma, nrina, and talent. Compare the Latin 
spelling of the two first with the Greek. 

(c) Scan all the lines of the last extract, explaining any so-called metrical 
licenses which you may observe. 

His animadversis terrain nuilto ante memento 
Excoquero et magnos scrobibus concidere montis, 

Ante supinatas aquiloni ostendere glacbas, 

Quam laetum infodias vitis genus. Optuma putri 
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of Queen's College, Be fust. 

Arva solo : id venti curant gelidaeque pruinae 
Et labefacta movens robustus iugera fossor. 

Ac si quos baud nlla viros vigil antia fugit, 

Ante locum similem exquirunt, 'ubi prima paretur 
Arboribus seges et quo mox digesta feratur, 

Mutatam ignorent subito ne semina matrem. 

Quin etiam caeli regionem in cortice signant, 

Ut, quo quaeque modo steterit, qua parte calores 
Austrinos tulerit, quae terga obverterit axi, 

Restituant : adeo in teneris consuescere multum est, 

Collibus an piano melius sit ponere vitem, 

Quaere prius. Si pinguis agros metabere campi, 

Densa sere ; in denso non segnior ubere Bacchus j 
Sin fcumulis adolive solum collisque supinos, 

Indulge ordinibus, nec setius omnis in unguem 
Arboribus positis secto'via limite quadret. 

Yirgil, Georg., II., 259-278. 

(a) Explain accurately the constructions, locmn similem feratur ; 

densu sere ; in demo Bacchus ; nec setius quadret. 

(&) Give the etymology of regio, uber , segnis, indulge , setius, cottis, via. 
Explain and illustrate the connexion of coquo and iri-KTU. 

Translate into Latin Hexameters : — 

Thus saying, from her husband’s hand her hand 
Soft she withdrew ; and like a wood-nymph light 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 

Betook her to the groves ; but Delia’s self 
In gait surpassed, and goddess-like deport, 

Though not as she with bow and quiver armed ; 

But with such gardening tools as art, yet rude, 

Guiltless of fire, had formed, or angels brought. 

To Pales or Pomona, thus adorned, 

Likest she seemed, Pomona, when she fled, 

Yertimmus, or to Ceres in her prime, 

Yet virgin of Proserpina from J ove. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

A. — Translate : — 

1. Quid? si per quindecim annos, grande mortalis aevi spatium, multi 
fortuitis casibus, promptissimus quisque saevitia principis interciderunt, 
pauci, ut ita dixerim, non modo aliorum sed etiam nostri superstites 
sumiis, exemptis e media vita tot annis, quibus iuvenes ad senectutem, 
senes prope ad ipsos exactae aetatis terminos per silentium venimus. 

Tacitus, Agricola , 3. 

2. Ceterum Britanniam qui mortales initio coluerint, indigenae an 
advecti, ut inter barbaros, parum compertum. Habitus corporum varii 
fitque ex eo argumenta. RFamque rutilae Caledoniam habitantium comae, 
magni art us Germanicam originem adseverant. Silurum colorati vultus, 
torti plerumque crines, et posita contra Hispania Hiberos veteres 
traiecisse easque sedes occupasse fidem faciunt. Proximi Gallis et similes 
sunt, sen durante originis vi, seu procurrentibus in diversa terris positio 
caeli corporibus habitum dedit. In universum tamen aestimanti Gallos 
vicinam insulam occupasse credibile est. Eorum sacra deprehendas, 
superstitionum persuasiones; sermo baud multum diversus; in deposcendis 
pericpljs eadem audacij* et, ubi advenere, in dctrectandis eadem fomrido. 

Ibid., 11. 
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54 Append hv to lUyort of the President 

Ahum, quod mirerc, sobrii inter scria cxercent, tanta hicrandi 
perdcnchve temmtato ut, cum cumin dcfccommt, extremo ac novissimo 
inctu do libcrtato ac do corpora contcndant. Victovoluntariam servitutem 
«a<lit ; quamvis iuvenior, quamvis robustior, ailligari so ac venire patitm- 
Eh cat in re pravaporvieaeia ; ipsi lidem vacant. Servos condicionis hums 
per commorcia traduut, ut so quoquo pudoro victoriae exsol vant. 

Tacitus, Germania , 24. 

(«) Explain the following constructions :—nostri superstites; in uni 
rt rsvju (teuton anti ; comm mem drprehendus ; in doposcendis periculk 
Tacitus seems to have used the less usual comparative juvenior (see third 
extract) with design. Give tlm different meanings of the word tides. 
Derive porvicacia, sobrins, cxerceo. 

(b) What note of time have wo to iix the date of the composition of 
the Life of Agricola ? 

13. — Translate : — 

Candidas insuotuni miratur limen Olynipi 
Bvih pedihusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis. 

Ergo alarm silvns et cetera run voluptas 
Panatpu* pastorrsque tenet Drymlasquo puelhis. 

Nee lupus insidins pevori nee rotia eorvis 

Ulla dolum meditautur ; nmat bonus otia Daphnis. 

Ipsa hetitia voces ail sidera mutant 
Tntonsi montes ; ipsac him carmina rapes, 

Ipsa sonant arbnsta : ileus, deusillc, Menalca! 

Bis bonus o fclixque tuis ! en cpiattuor aras : 

Beet* dims tibi, Daphni, dims altaria Plicebo, 

Pouula bina novo spunmutia hicto. quot annia 
Oratcrasque duos statuam tibi pinguis olivi. 

Et inulto in primis hilnraiiH eonvivia Bacclio, 

Ante formn, si frigns orit, si mcissis, in umbra, 

Vina novum fundam calathis Arinsia nectar. 

(‘antabuut inihi Damoetas et Lyctius Aegon, 

Balt antis Sa tyros imitabitur Alphcsiboeus. 

Hacc tibi semper mint) et cum sollemnia vota 
Beddomus Nymphis ut cum lustrabinius agros. 

Yirg., Eel., Y., 5645. 

(a) (live the principal tenses of suesco, teneo , tondeo, sono, /undo. 
Explain the words crater and calathus , and decline the former. Distin- 
guish am and allure. 

(b) Who is represented by Daphnis, the ideal shepherd? What is 
the relation of Menalca* s song to that of Mopsus? Explain the allusion 
iu cum lustrabinius a(jras, and the epithet Arinsia, 

FOR PASS. 

, ( J. — Translate into Latin Prose : — 

To ascertain this, before he ran any risk, thinking it the fitting course, 
he sends Caius Yolnscnus in advance in a man-of-war (longa mvis). 
He charges him to return to him as soon as possible after he had made 
sill these investigations. Csesar himself, with all his forces, inarches to 
the country of the Morini, as from thenco the passage into Britain was 
the shortest. Hither he bids assemble ships from all sides from amo^g 
the neighbouring districts, and the fleet which he had raised for e 
Venetic war. Meanwhile his plan having become known, and news o 
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it having been earned over to the Britons by the traders, ambassadors Appendix, 
come to him from a considerable number of states in the island to promise jyo ' ^ 
to give hostages, and to submit to the government of the Boman people. General 

Class Ex- 

ADDITIONAL FOR HONORS. animation. 



1. Translate : — 

Zeno igitur ita liaturam definit, ut earn dicat ignem esse artificiosum 
a».l gignendum progredientem via. Genset enim artis maxim e proprium 
esse creare et gignere, quodque in operibus nostrarum artium manus 
clhciat, id multo artificiosius inituram efficere, id est, ut dixi, ignem artifi- 
ciosuin, magistrum artium reliquarum. Atque hoc quidem ratione omnis 
natura artificiosa esfc, quod liabet quasi viam quandam et sectam, quam 
Bequatur. Ipsius vero munch, qui omnia complexu suo coercet et continet, 
natnra non artificiosa solum, sed plane artifex ab eodem Zenone deeitur, 
consultrix et provida utilitatem opportunitatumque omnium. Atque ut 
caeterae naturae suis seminibus quaeque gignuntur, augescunt, contiuen- 
tur sic natura mundi omnes mofcus habet voluntarios eonatusque et 
appetitiones, quas up/iac Ctraeci vocant, et his consentaneas actiones sic 
adhibet ut nosmet ipsi, qui animis movemur et sensibus. Talis igitur 
mens mundi quum sit ob eamque causam vel prudentia vel providentia 
appellari recte possit — Graece enim 7rpovoia clicitur — liaec potissimum 
providet et in Ins maxime est occupata, primum ut mimdus quam aptis- 
sunns sit ad permanendum, deinde ut nulla re egeat, maxime autem ut 
ill eo eximia puleritudo sit atque omnis ornatus. 

Cic., Be Nat. Beor. } II., 22. 



(а) Distinguish artificiosue and artifex, and explain the statement that 
Natui’e is “ mayistra artium reliquarum?' 

(б) Explain from this passage the Stoical conception of the deity, and 
point out in what sense they admitted a plurality of gods. 

(c) State the four grounds from which Cleanthes deduced belief in the 
existence of the gods. 

2. Translate into Latin prose : — 

If you ask me of the being or nature of God, I will follow the example 
of an ancient philosopher, who, when a tyrant had put this question to 
him, asked a day to consider ; when the next day, he asked him the same 
question, asked two days ; and so kept doubling the number of days, till 
. the long marvelled and asked him why lie did so. “ Because,” said he 
“ the longer I consider the matter the harder it seems to me.” That 
ancient philosopher, who is said to have been in many respects a wise 
and learned man, because many and subtle suggestions occurred to him, 
doubted which of them was the truest, and so despaired of arriving at 
the absolute truth. And why does your master Epicurus (for I had 
rather argue with him than you) hold language unworthy a mail of ordi- 
nary sense, much more a philosopher? For the first question, in a 
discussion concerning the nature of the gods, is whether there are gods 
or no ? 'Therefore I, pontiff as I am, and holding that the ceremonies 
and rites of religion should be most scrupulously observed, should yet be 
glad to have this point, which is the first in order, established, so that I 
should entertain it not as an opinion, but as an assured conviction. 

3. Translate into Latin. Hexameters : . 

Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 
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r>o 

H«» sinks tlio day-stur in the ueenn hod, 

And yet unnu repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore ■ 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 

So 1 nvidas sunk low, hut mounted high 

Through the dear might of him that walked, the wares. 



THIRD YEAR ST V DENTS. 

HONOR CLASS. 

1. Translate: 

I. hgo autem ipse, di hoiii ! quo luodo ti'firipirfpevtrafti))' novo aiulitori 
Pompeii) ! Si mucpiam mild vcpiacat »/ at f nr a) ?/ M’0vp//iara i 5 ntramval 
fiujjpedilaverunt, illo tempore. Quid mulln 1 (Hamores. Etenim liaec 
erat inrofUmr, do gravitate ordinis, de eijneslri eoneordia, do conseusioue 
It aline, do intevmortuis reliquiis eoniurationis, do vilitate, (le otio. 
.Nosti iaiu in hae materia snuilus nostros: tanti fuonmt, ut ego en 
hivviorsim, quod eos usque istim exauditos piitein, Romanue autcni go 
res sic huheut : seiiatus "Ajmcoc w«yo<x Nihil coils tantius, niliil severiup, 
nihil fortius. Nam quum dies venisset rogatioid ox senatus consulto 
fereudao, eonenrsahaiit harbntuli in veins, tutus illo grex Catilinae, dncfl 
ftliola Curiums, et jiopulum. ut unliqitaret, ruguhaiit. Piso autem consul, 
la1«»r rogationis, idem erat dissuusor. Operao Clodianae pontes occupar- 
ant : tsthellae miuUmhantur itu. ut nulla darotur uti rogas. Hie tihi 
rostra ( 'at o advolal, eouvieiutti Visoni eon.suli miritieuin facit, si id ed 
ennvicimu, vox plena a uctoritai is, plena denhpie sulutis. — Cic., Ad All., 
I., 14, 4. 

<*ive. the. Latin equivalents of the rhetorical terms in this passage, 
Explain the words nV/Vev, rtuf'/liti, aiitiqoo, pontes, tabeUae; 

also the use of dm dative in the phr.ee h ir tihi rostra C. advolat. Cite 
Cicero’s description of the burhohdi jo a a a in the second oration against 
Catiline. 

Kero aliai* delieiae equiuim vix fevendae 1 quits ego non solum tuli, 
sed etiam ornavi. Asiani, tpii d<* eensnrihns eouduxerunt, cpiesti sunt 
in senatu so. eupiditate. prolapsor. nimiuni mu gun conduxisse: utinduco- 
lvtur locatio, postulaverunt. Ego princeps in adiutorilms atqne adco 
secuudus. Nam, ut illi auderent 3ioe postularo, (Jrassus eos impulit. 
Invidiosa res, turpis postulate) et eoafessio temeritutis. Summum erat 
perieulum ne, si nihil impetra* s« at. pla'.e alicnarentur a senatu. Huic 
quoipie n i subvention est maxim* 1 a nobis perfectumquo, ut frequent- 
tissimo senatu et- libentissimo ut**renu;i\ multaquo a me de ordimun 
dignitatis et eoneordia dicta sunt Kul. I feeembr. et postridie. Nequo 
ad him res confect a cst, sed voluntas sonatas pcrspecta. — Ibid. , 17, ( J. 

groaning of the. word drfiriur* In what year was the request above 
mentioned jnndu l Who was principally opposed to it? Through 
whose, means was it ultimately conceded l Why did Cicero attach so 
much importance to it i 

3. De. Tudianu re, mocum Tadius locutuH cst to ita scripsisse, nihil 
esse iam quod laborurctur, cpioniam hereditas usu capta esset. Id 
mirabamur te. ignoiure, de tutela legitima, in qua dioitur esse puella, 
nihil usu capi posse. — Ihid., .*>, (i. 

What was totv.hi legit ima 1 Explain the point of law upon which 
Cicero says that Atfcieus was in error. 

4. I )onmm Uahirianam !M. Eonteius emit HR C!OOIq 0Q 
Reduce to Englisli money the sum mentioned in this passage, and explain 
the notation. 
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il. — -Translate : Appendix, 

1. Hortensius igitur quum admoduin adolescens orsus esset in. foro jV °' 8 ~ 
dicere, celeriter ad maiores causas adliiberi coeptus est j quamquam General 
inciderat in Cottae et Sulpicii aetatem, qui annis decern maiores, excel- a^nafo" 
lente turn Cmso et Antonio, dein Pliilippo, post Iulio, cum liis ipsis '° n ' 
dicendi gloria cornparabatur. Primum memoria tanta, quantam in millo 
cognovisse me arbitror, ut quae secum eommentatus esset, ea sine scripto 
verbis eisdem redderet, quibus cogitavisset. Hoc adiumenfco ill© tanto 
sic utebatur, ut sua et commentata et scripta et nullo referente omnia 
adversariorum dicta meminisset. Ardebat autem cupiditate sic, ut in 
nullo umquam fiagrantius studium viderim. Nullum enim patiebatur 
esse diem quin aut in foro diceret ant meditaretur extra forum. Saepis- 
sime autem eodem die utrumque faciebat. Attuleratque minime vulgare 
genus dicendi : duas quidem res quas nemo alius ; partitiones, quibus de 
rebus dicturus esset, et collectiones, memor et quae essent dicta contra, 
qrueque ipse dixisset. Erat in verborum splendore elegans, compositione 
aptus, facilitate copiosus ; eaque erat quum summo ingenio turn exerci- 
tationibus maximis conseeutus. Kern complectebatur memoriter, divide- 
bat acute, nec priutermittebat fere quidquam, quod esset in causa aut 
ad confirmandum aut ad refellendmn. Vox canora et suavis : motus et 
gestus etiam plus artis habebat, quam erat oratori satis. Hoc igitur 
lorescente Grassus est mortuus, Cotta pulsus, iudieia intermissa bello, 
nos in forum yenimus. 

Cicero, Brutus, 88, 301. 

2. Translate and explain the following, giving dates for all the his- 
torical allusions : — 

(a) Nam et quaestiones perpetuae hoc adulescente constitutae sunt, 
quae antea nullae fuerunt ; L. enin Piso tribunus plebis legem primus 
de pecuniis repetundis Censorino et Manilio consulibus tulit ; — et judicia 
populi quibus aderat Carbo, jam magis patronum desiderabant, tabella 
data j quam legem L. Cassius Lepido et Mancino consulibus tulit. 

(b) L. etiam Scipio, vir acer et fortis, cui fortuna belli crimini, invidia 
populi calamitati fuit. 

Eoque in rostris sedente suasit legem Ser viliam Crassus. 

(c) Atque etiam apud socios et Latinos oratores habiti sunt — Q. I). 

Yalerii Sorani, vicini et familiares mei. 

(d) Plato enim mihi unus iustar est centum millium. (Quote the Greek 
original of the proverb. To whom does Cicero apply it in the letters to 
Atticns 1) 

(e) Legimus epistolas Comeliae matris Gracchorum : apparet filios 
non tarn in gremio educatos quam in sermone matris. 

HONOR CLASS. 

1. — Translate : 

Quaere : ego hinc apscessero aps te hue interim. Illuc sis uide, 

Quern ad modum astitit seuero fronte curans, cogitans. 

Pectus digitis pultat : cor credo euocaturust foras. 

Ecce auortit : nisam laeuo in femine habet laenam manum. 

Dextera digitis rationem conputat : ferit femur. 

Dextera micat uebementer : quod agat aegre suppetit. 

Concrepuit digitis : laborat, crebro conmutat status. 

Eccere autem capite nutat : non placet qnod repperit. 

Quidquicl est, incoctum non expromet, bene coctum dabib. 

Ecce autem aediheat : columnam mento suffigit suo. 
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A page, lion placet profecto milii illaeo aedificatio : 

Nam os colmnuatum pootne esse indaudiui barbaro, 

Quoi Lini cusfcodes semper totis lioris accuLant. 

Euge, eusclieme lierele astit.it et dulice et comoediee. 

Numquam Lodic (piiescct prius qnam id qfiod petit perfecerit. 
Habet, opinor. Age siquid agis : uigila, ne somno stude : 

Nisi quidem Lie agitare mauis uarius nirgis nigilias. 

Tibi ego dico ; cantLerie, me hauscia te adloqui ?• Palaestrio 
Yigila inquam, expergiscore inqnam : lueet lioc inqimm. 5 
Plaut., Mel Glor., II., 2, 45-63. 

(<i) Write brief notes on micat vehementcr ; os columnatum; cuschme 
dulice , comoediee ; cautherk. To whom does the poet, probably, allude 
in the words poctae barbaro '(■ 

(I>) Scan from the 45th to the 57th verse, inclusive, pointing out any 
peculiarities of the Plautian prosody you may observe. Classify and 
illustrate, so far as you remember them, the various cases in which 
quantity has been influenced by accent. 

(c) Explain the following : — 

Nisi Siculum epityrum ostur insane bene. 

Ego vostra faciain Intern lorea. 

Non cnim faciain quin scias. 

Forte fortuna per impluvium hue despexi in proximum. 

Non possunt milii minis tuis hisce oculis exfodiri. 

Nam certo neque solariumst aput nos lieque liortus idlus 

Ncque fenestra nisi clatrata. 

2. — Translate into Latin Prose : 

Cicero to Titius. 

Although I am of all men the one least fitted to console you, inasmuch 
as from your misfortunes I am suffering so much pain that I am myself 
in need of comfort, still as mv sorrow is further than your own from the 
bitterness of extreme grief, I have considered it clue to my intimacy, and 
to my own feeling of affection for you, not to remain silent any longer 
under your distress, but to apply some slight consolation which may 
alleviate your sorrow, if it be not able to cure it. If your ardent desiio 
for him you have lost affects you, or if in thinking* over your condition you 
are filled with sorrow, I suppose tlie whole depth of your grief cannot easily 
be exhausted. Some mitigation, however, you may find in our political 
relations, for I can unhesitatingly affirm that a state of things is in 
agitation, is being prepared, is impending over the republic, which, if 
any one has left behind, lie cannot to me at least seem to have been 
frustrated in his change of estate. For what room is there now, I will 
not say for decency of life, for integrity, virtue, well-directed energies, 
good qualities, but, in a word, for liberty and safety. In sober truth, I 
have not heard in this most sad and unhealthy season, of the death of any 
youth or child, who did not seem to me to have been tnken away by the 
immortal gods from our present miseries, and from a most disastrous 
condition of life. 

3. — Translate into Latin Elegiacs : 

Bed o’er the forest peers tlie setting sun, 

The line of yellow light dies fast away, 

That crowned the eastern copse : and chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day. 
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How like decaying life they seem to glide ! . 

And yet no second spring have they in store, 

But when they fall forgotten to abide 
Is all their portion, and they ask no more. 



How the tired hunter winds a parting note, 
And echo bids good-night from every shade ; 
Yet wait a while, and see the calm leaves float 
Each to his rest beneath their parent shade. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner , Professor Meissner . 



FIRST YEAR . STUDENTS. 

ITALIAN. 

Translate into Italian : 

See what you have brought him to. It happened one day that the 
children were making a great noise. I am surprised to see you still here. 
He fears nothing in the world. These things are known to all. Where 
is your wife 1 There she is. She has lost her parents. This is my 

horse. He has hurt his foot. Put your purse in your pocket. These 

are his sons. Petrarch flourished towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Come again this day week. 

Translate into English : 

La vita umana non e altro die una confusa aerie di diletti e di dolori 
ohe sisuceedono colla mescolanza di certi intervalli d’insensibilita e d’oblio, 
eke sonno si chiamano : onde quell a vita che consiste in molti piaceri e 
lnngh i egrandi, ed in pochi e leggieri dispiaceri, chiamasi felice ; ed al 
contrario misera ed infelice quella che risulta da gravi e lunghi dolori e 
raramente interrotti da qualche piccolo diletto o riposo : poich& non b 
per avventura possibile una sincera e lunga continovazione di soli diletti ; 
perche essendo noi sempre mossi ad operare da qualche incomodo o dolore 
quasi da stimolo, la nostra vita senza di questi sarebbe priva d’azione, ed 
in breve tempo si ridurrebbe in assoluta quiets, cioe nella morte. — Antonio 
Cocchi. 

Translate : 

Offesa verginella, 

Piongendo il suo destino, 

Tutta dolente e bella, 

Eu cangiata da Giove in augellino, 

Che canta dolcemente, e spiega il volo : 

E questo e l’usignolo. 

In verde colle udi con suo dilletto 

Cantar un giorno Amor quell’augelletto j 
E del canto invaghito, 

Con miracol gentil prese di Giove 
Ad emular le prove. 

Onde, poi ch’ ebbeudito 

Quel musico usignuol, che si soave 

Canta, gorgheggia e trilla, 

Cangiollo in verginella : e questa e Lilia. 

Francesco Lemene. 
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FRENCH. 

Translate into French : 

1. Shall I have the pleasure of seeing you on Monday? No, sir I shall 
be in the country. Arc you hungry? No, sir, I have breakfasted at eight 
o’clock. Who has found the gold pin ? This man. Why have these solchers 
been punished? Because they deserved it. Do you think that she will write 
to her father after having written to yours ? I do not think so.— Havet. 

2. His mother is an old acquaintance of ours. I tremble lest he should 

come. Do you think he will come? He. must have given himself a great deal 
of trouble. David is often represented playing on the harp, Hereistlie an- 
swer which I have received. He writes better than he. speaks. De Fivas. 

3. Frederic was succeeded by his son, Frederic William, a prince who 
must be allowed to have possessed some talents for administration, hut 
whose character was disfigured by odious vices, and whose eccentricities 
were such as liad never before been seen out of a mad-liouse. He was 
exact and diligent in the transaction of business; and he was the first 
who formed the design of obtaining for Prussia a place among the Euro- 
pean powers, by means of a strong military organization. — Macaulay. 

Translate into English : 

1. Certains animaux pamissent faits pour 1’homme. Le chien est nt 
pour le caressor, pour lui don nor une image agrdable de socitte, d’amitie, 
de iidelite c;t de. tondressc, pour garder tout co qu'on lui confio, pour pren- 
dre a la course beaucoup d’autres betes avec ardour, et pour les kisser 
ensuite a I’honiiue, sans en rien retenir. Le cheval et les autres animaux 
semblubes so trouvont sous la main do I’liomme, pour le soulager dans son 
travail (it pour so charger de milk* fardeaux : ils sont nc's pour porter, 
pour marcher, pour soulager l’homme dans sa faiblesse, et pour obeir a 
tous sos inonvcnumts. Les bamfs out la force et la patience en partage, 
]>our trainer la clnirruo et pour labourer. Les vaches donnent des 
ruisseaux do lait. Les moutous out dans leur toison un superfln qui 
n’est piiB pour eux, et qui so renouvelle, pour inviter l’homme a les 
tondro toutes les amices. Les chevres fournissent un crin long, dont 
rhoinmo fait des Ctoffes pour so couvrir. Les peaux des animaux 
fournissent h rhommo les plus belles fonmires dans les pays les plus 
eloignes du soleil. Ainsi F auteur de la nature a vctu ccs betes selon 
leurs besoins, et lours dcpouillos servent encore ensuite d’habits auxlioin- 
mes pour les recluiuffer dans ces climats glaces. — Fenelon. 

Translate : 

NOUVELLE CHANSON SUB UN VIEIL AIR. 

S’il est un charmant gazon 
Quo le ciol arrose, 

Oil brille en toute saison 
Quel quo fleur {-close, 

Oil l’on cueille a pleine main 
Lis, chevrefeuille et jasmin, 

J’en venx fail*© le cliemin 
Ou ton pied sc pose ! 

S’il est un rove d’amour 
Parfiun6 de rose, 

Oil l’on trouve chaque jotir 
Quelque douce chose, 

Tin rove quo Dieu benit, 

Ou l’amo a l’ame s’unit, 

Oh, j’en veux fairc le nid 
Oil ton coeur se pose ! 

Victor Hugo. 
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GERMAN. 

Translate into German : 



Appendix, 
2fo. 8 . 



L — She sings very beautifully. -My parents desire to be most kindly 
remembered. The boys come from school. The newspaper lies upon the agination, 
table. In spite of his illness he is always cheerful. He has been educa- ■ 
tecl partly in France partly in Germany. Every year, when the shooting- 
season begins, we go for a few months to Scotland. He speaks as he 
thinks. I have been four times in Germany. W e have drunk two kinds 
of wine. Can you tell me in what house Dr. Henry lives? We rise 
early. Translate these lines. E erry me over. W e were obliged to wait. 

What am I to do 1 



Translate into English : 

II. — 2)er #erBfl untevBvad) cutf einige Sage tie ShBeiten beg JhtaBen. ©et fpfamr 
fjatte Bcfdjloffen, nod) Dor bem SEBintet feinen <So'()it in bag ualje ©eBivge mitgundjmen, 
bap er ©erg uub £l)at fa()c nub wetter tjiueiu&Uife in bic ©left, bie ifjm fd)on in bet 
buvftigcn ©otfeBene fo fdjott gefdjiencn. 5ltg man eg bent JhiaBen fagte, fragte er: 
„Uitb wit neljntm bod) SRarTene mit?" 

SJiau verfudjte eg itpn auSjuveben. STBcr ct indite md)t of) tie fie veifen. /; SEBenn fie 
and) nidjtg ftefyt, bie ©ergtuft foil gcfutib fein, mtb fie ift feit tange bfafj imb matt unb 
fiingt ©rillcn otjue mid)." @o ttjat man tfyn feinen Sifteit. T>ag 5Dtdbd)eu Wurbe gu ’ 
itjm unb feitien (Sltern in ben SSageit getjoBen ttub elite Burge Tagereife Bradjte fie an ben 
Sup beg ©evgtattbeg. — Paul IIeyse. 

Translate : 

Sut (Sd)iuiebc gieng ein iitnger §db, 

©v fyatt’ ein gutefi ©divert Beflcllt; 

T)od) citg erg mog in freier £anb, 

Sag <Sd)mert er »id gu fdjtoet evfattb. 



Tier alte (Sdpnicb ben ©art fid) ftveidjt : 
„T)ag <Sd)wert ift ttid)t gu f djtoet nod) feicf)t, 
3u fdjtoactj iji euer 91 vm, id; mein’; 

£>od) morgen foil gd)olfen fetn." 



„9tein, Jjeut, Bei aTler 9iitterfd)aft, 

Third) meine, nidjt burd) Smrg Jtrafh" 

T)er Sungtiug fprid)tg, it)U itraft burdjbringt: 

T)a6 @d)\ocrt er fjodj in fiuften fdjtauugt. 

Uhl and. 



SECOND YEAH STUDENTS. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French : 

I. — That honesty is the best policy is a maxim which we firmly believe 
to be generally correct, even with respect to the temporal interest of 
individuals ; but with respect to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer 
exceptions, and that for this reason, that the life of societies is longer than 
the life of individuals. It is possible to mention men who have owed 
great worldly prosperity to breaches of private faith ; but we doubt 
whether it be possible to mention a State which has on the whole been a 
gainer by a breach of public faith. The entire history of British India 
is an illustration of the great truth, that it is not prudent to oppose 
perfidy to perfidy, and that the most efficient weapon with which men 
can encounter fasehood is truth. — Macaulay. 
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Translate into English : 

II. — A deux heures, il y avait encore trop de jour pour qu’onfit allimier 
les lampes, mais il n'y en avait plus ttssez pour le contentement des yeux. 
Les souches entassees dans la clieminde de pierce brfllaient ptoiblement 
avec une Imniere rougefitre et fumeuse, Valentine se dit avec effroi 
qu’elle etait destiuee t\ vivre dans ce salon, aupr&s de cette cheminee au 
milieu de cette morno famille, aux rayons do ce soleii opaque. Les ten- 
tures, les tapis, les tableaux, les meubles, tout ce qu’elle avait trouvS 
splendide uu mois plus tot, lui parut sinistrc. Par quelle fatalifce etait- 
elle condamneo il vegcter dans cette serin froide, lorsqu’elle se voyait 
assez belle et assez riclie pour brillor ii Paris 1 Elle fermait les yeux de 
temps il autre et voyait en imagination des feeries plus dblouissantes que 
les splendides aquarelles d’Eugeno Lami. Quel reveil, uu instant apres 
lorsqu’elle rencontrait la figure anguleuse, lea rouleaux blancs et le regard 
froid de sa future belle-mere ! — Edmond About. 

III. — Translate : 

Elio est un pen ptklante, et lorsque nous lisons, 

Tout en laissant rdtir sa pantoufie aux tisona, 

Elle laisse dchapper un fm mot de critique. 

Moi, comme j’ai fait choix d’un livre sympathique, 

Comme il est quelquefois signe par un ami, 

Jo le defends, mais trop faiblement, ii demi, 

Les amoureux ayant des 1 ache tea iufhmes. 

— Les pobtes pourtant sont bien compris des femmes, 

Non ceux que le lyrismo omporfee aux tiers sommets, 

Mais les doux, les souffrants, mais Sainte-Beuve, mais 
Musset, quand il s’abstient do lire, et Baudelaire, 

Lorsque pour engourdir son mal et sa coltoe 
Il se plonge dans les parfums lourds de langueur. 

— Elle aime ces divers interpretes du cceur. 

Moi, je lis i\ sea pieds et relis le passage 
Oil, comme elle l’a dit, 1' auteur n’etait pas sage, 

Doux nids de vers oil des baisers Gtaient tapis. 

Et le livre souvent tombe sur le tapis. 

Francois Coppee. 

IV. — 1. What stereotyped character of the ancient comedy was 
banished from the stage by Corneille, and by what character did lie 
replace it ? 

2. Explain how Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire differed in their appli- 
cation of the theory of the three unities. 

3. Wlio were the originals of the following dramatic characters of 
Moliere : Trissotin, Vadius, Martinc (Les Femmes Savantes), Alceste, 
Cel im too (Le Misanthrope). 



GERMAN. 

Translate into German : 

1. The soldiers did not murmur, although they had to endure many 
hardships. I opened the letter without having looked at the address. 
Every one knows that I am innocent. Answer me by return of post. 
The king has appointed him ambassador to the Russian court. I have 
not been permitted to go out for the last fortnight, and shall be obliged 
to keep the room for some days more. Be sure to come. I do it wit 
pleasure. — A ue. 
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2. Charlemagne was scarcely interred when the imbecility and the AmmiiA 
disputes of his descendants began to bring contempt on themselves and A'o. 8. 
destruction on their subjects. The wide dominion of the Franks was Sen ~ 
severed into a thousand pieces. Nothing more than a nominal dignity class Ex- 
was left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name.-^MACAULAY. aminatwu. 



Translate into English : 

tgs i|t sin framtnec 2Bunfd) after SBater, ba« luaS ipnett fettfl aBgcgangeit, an ten 
Sotjneit iea((livt ju fepen, fo nngefapt cits menu man jum gweitmmaf Xebte utib tie 
gtfapvungen bes cvften SetenStaifes mm ccfl rectit nit|scn wotlte. 3ttt ©efupt fehtev 
tontniffe, iit ©etmppclt einet tveiien Slusbmirc, unb im fflipttaum gegeu tie bawatigm 
Setter, ttapm ter SBater ftd) sor, feitte Jlbibet felbjl gu imtttritpteu, itub unt fooiel ate 
H uStpig fctjien, eingetiie ©timben bunt) etgmtticpe 2eprmei|ter ju Befepett. (Sin pabiu 
gogife^er ®itettanHfimi3 fettg fitl; fiSttpatqjt fepott gu jcigm an. 2)ie 'jlebanterie imb 
StiBjlnntgfeit bet an offeutUdjeu ©eputett atigefteftteu Scpm- incepte luapl tie ev|)e 
SBetantaffung bagn geBcu 3)!att fucptc uadi dwaS Bejfenm, unb sevgap, wie mangetpap 
ato Uutemctjt feptt ttutp, bee niept bind) Sente bum SBleticv evtpeitt Icivb. — Goethe, 



Translate : 

Set) miv gegript, mien Setg mlt bent rctplicp fkaptmbtn ©ipfef. 

Set) mitt, Sonne, gegnipt, tie itjn fo UeBticp Befcpeinti 
Siep aucp gttip’ id), Bdette glut, end), fanfetnbe Sinbett, 

Unb ben fripttepen Spot, bet auf ben ?le(Iett (tep ffiiegt, 

Slupige ffltaue, bid) aucp, tie uuetmepticp ftep ausgiept 
flin baS Bvaune OeBtcg, flier ben gruttenbm SBatb, 

SIucp um mid), bet, ettblid) entflopn bes Simmers ©efangnip 
Unb bem engeti ©cfpracf;, fratbig fid; rettet git bit. 

Seiner Stifle Balfamifcpec Strom buvcfjvmnt mid) crquitJenb, 

Unb ben bnvjligen 58fid laBt baS enevgifdje Slept. 

Jfraftig auf Blflpeuber Stu ergtangeit tie medjfetubeu gotten, 

SIBet ber reigenbe ©tceit Kfet in Btnmutt) ftep auf. 
gvei empfangt raid) tie Sffiiefe mit loeitpiit oevBreitetera Seppid) : 

Surep tpr freunblicpes ®vira fcptingt pep ber lanblicpe ipfab. 

Schiixeb. 



THIRD YEAR STUDENTS. 

FiiEfTOH. 

Translate into French : 

I sometimes think with sadness that there must come a time for meu of 
letters, eveu for the most eminent of them, when, unless they are very 
sensible and contented men they must have somewhat galling reflections 
in contemplating the careers of other men as contrasted with their own. 
They see those whom they remember stupid hoys at school with them, or 
at any rate, second-rate hoys ; and these boys are now thriving merchants, 
deans, bishops, judges, or general officers. They have profited by routine, 
and their advance is secure. Whereas the mau of letters has to make 
this year the same effort ho has made for the last fifteen years. The 
doctor gives the dose which, after some years of practice, he has 
made up his mind to be the right thing for the particular disorder he is 
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64 

treating ; tlie clergyman has completed his stock of sermons ; the mer- 
chant or solicitor has set his business well on foot by this time. These 
men have not, each year, to make a new stride in thought, if they would 

maintain their position. Yet this is the fate of men of letters. Helps 

Friends in Council. ’ 

1. Characterize briefly the various schools of French historians of the 
nineteenth century. 

2. What is the leading idea of Augustin Thierry’s Histone de la 
Conquote do i’ Angloterre par les Normauds '? 

3. Mention the chiefs of the classical reaction and their principal 
works. 

4. State briefly the subject of Lamartine’s Jocelyn. 

H. Criticise Alfred Netteincnt’s Ifistoire do. la Littiraiure rancaise sous 
la Restaur at ion rt. sous le Govverncmmt dc.Juilld , confining yourself to those 
portions which you have read yourself. 

6. Give an account, in French, of one of the meetings of this class, 
at which a French essay was read and criticised, provided that you are 
not to select the meeting at which you yourself read and defended a 
thesis. 



(! HUMAN". 

Translate into German : 

The Italian robbers arc a desperate class of men that have almost 
formed themselves into an order of society. They wear a kind of uniform, 
or rather costume, which openly designates their profession. This is 
probably done to diminish its skulking, lawless character, and to give it 
sometliiug of a military air in the eyes of the common people ; or, perhaps, 
to catch by outward show and finery the fancies of the young men of the 
villages, and thus to gain recruits. Their dresses are often very rich 
and picturesque. They wear jackets and breeches of bright colours, 
sometimes gaily embroidered ; their breasts are covered with medals and 
relics ; their hats are broad brimmed, with conical crowns, decorated 
with feathers, or variously-coloured ribands ; their hair is some- 
times gathered in silk nets ; they wear a kind of sandal of cloth or 
leather, bound round the legs with thongs, and extremely flexible, to 
enable them to scramble with case and celerity among the mountain 
precipices. — W. Iiivixu. 

Translate into English : 

2Ba$ ©otfje fctbft nccT> in bent tefcten Safyvjctjut feiuetS Sebend, felner ovptjtfcljen 
$eviobe fctjricb uttb TjiutcrUcjj, f;at iin ©ntnbc nur pfpcljofogifctje Sftcrfiuurbigfeit ate 
sffierfc cinck? £)icf)tcr$, bev fciit Scbeti uttb feine ^rebufrioniSfraft ti$ ju einem uugcusofjns 
Xicfjen Sitter crljielt. Sde ©efct)ict\te von (Metljc’tf ©rcifciudter ift fo vollfommeu imb fo 
uatiirlidj, U'te feiu Sugcubteben, nub barf veil bent einfictytigeti tlhpjftotogeii, tor jtd; fo 
n>citig mic ©ctfje feCSjt liter bic SHmaljmc uttb beu Jhirfgaiig biefev 5lttcitefhife taufclft. 
ali normal bctractjtct mcvben. (Stf jcigt ciucu incrfwutbigcn llctergang von bev ?iMe(()cit 
uub SDlannicljfattigfeit eiticfi utemtcljen Sctcnfl jut (Sintycit in ftetj felt) ft, vein ©inn# 
ticticn jinn Uetierjumlictjen, bon Utmtljc jinn -tfricbcit. Gr l)atte fonft af(e Slollen 
gcfptclt, alle Sene mit feincu tDicfytungcu augcjltmutt, attc 95crt)attnijfe mnfafit, 
ift er ein ftettf Unmattbeltarcr gelvovben unb jicl) fetter gteict); bev fouft fo tyeftW 
unb von ftfivmifcljen iicibenfcfjviftctt 'Ikwcgte ift nun ganj Ohitje von tutteti unb aitpni- 
— GEn vinos. 

III. — Write, in German, a short account of Siegfried. 
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Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 



First Year Students. 

ALGEBRA. 

1. Simplify the expressions 

x 2 4- xy — y*) 1 — (re 2 — xy — ?/ 2 ) 2 

{ x ~y) + ?/) 

a ?> 

6 « 

TOT 

2. Solve the equations 

fHHHM 

Viw + 7 + Vx + 2 = V4® + 17 



3. Solve the equations 



x _ 2 

a: -t 5 a; - 1 
f x* + y = x-y 

) x + l 1 = 1 



4. Find the sum of the series 

i+ H +&c - 

and of 1 + 3 + 9 + &c. 

the last term in the first series being 27, and in the second 3>*. 

5. Find four numbers in geometrical progression such that the sum of 
the first and last=27 and the sum of the means =18. 



6. Express 



A 



as a continued fraction. 



Calculate the first four convergents, and the limit of error of the fourth. 

7. Find the condition that ax 2 -\-bxyfcif should always preserve 
the same sign whatever real values be assigned to x and y. 

8. Establish the series 

log(® + 1) = log^) + 2 |i + l -Qf + Ac j where !/=~ r 

Calculate by means of this series the modulus of the common system 
of logarithms to three places of decimals. 

Given that log e (3)= 1.0986. 

9. Show that log^ _ - lir~ v ~*- ^ ^ 

than 2. 

10. A crew have to row down a piece of a river and back again 
in a given time. Show that if the labour expended per hour is pro- 
portional to the square of their speed through the water, they will 
bo least fatigued, if they take the same time to go up and to go down. 

E 



lies between - and —i— where x is not less 
x x-1 



Appendix, 
jS t o. 8 . 

Cxeneral 
Class Ex- 
amination. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



CONK! SECTIONS. 

1. If P be a point on a conic and Q tin', point where the tangent at 
P meets the directrix, P Q subtends a right angle at the focus. & 

2. The tangent at any point of a hyperbola bisects the angle between 
the focal radii to the point of contact. 

3. The focal chord of curvature of any conic is equal to the focal chord 
of the conic drawn parallel to the tangent at the point. 

4. If a right cone be out by a plane the curve of section is a conic 

whose eccentricity ~b__ 3 where a==semiangle of cone, /3= angle which 
plane makes with the axis. 

5. Show that the locus of the vertices of all right cones standing 
upon a given ellipse is an hyperbola. 

G. From a fixed point O a variable line OP is drawn to meet a fixed 
line, and the angle so formed is bisected, find the envelope of the 
bisector. 



GEOMETRY, &<J. 



1. If ft straight line bo divided into two equal and also into two un- 
equal parts, thi! rectangle under the. unequal parts, together with the 
square of the intermediate part, is equal to the. square of half the line. 

2. From n given circle cut off a segment containing an angle equal 
to a given one. 

3. Define similar figures and duplicate ratio. 

Drove that similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio 
of their homologous sides. 

4. Examine the values of tan 30", sin 45°, sin 18°. 

5. Given tan A ~ --- calculate sin A, and tan 2 A. 

15 



6. Prove that in any triangle 



. 'Id? and tan* A = 



s(s - a) 

2 7 r r, show its area 



ten 4 (A + B) * a + b 

7. Given that the circumference of a circle 

— 7 r r 2 . ' 

8. Define the length of an arc of a curve as a limit, and adopting this 
definition, prove that the limit of 

1 as 9 diminishes. 



y. Prove De Moivve’s theorem for all indices. 



Sum the series 

l + ’i co80+!!y.~ 00929 + Jco., where u is a positive integer. 

10. Explain the different steps in the calculation of a table of sines 
and cosines. 

11. Eliminate 6 from the equations 

a: cobB j/ sin8_ j . cue hy _ f[3 

a *■ i ’ oos9 sinB 

12. Any line through the jiole is cut harsnonically hy the circle, pole, 
and polar. 
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IB. Prove, that tlio diameter of the circle inscribed in a triangle can Appendix, 
never exceed the radius of the circle circumscribed. No - 8 * 

14. If two straight lines are at right angles to the same plane they Genii' 

are parallel. _ .Class Ex- 

15. In a right angled spherical triangle animation. • 

sin a— sin c sin A cos c= cos a cos b 

16. Investigate the formula connecting two sides and two angles of a 
spherical triangle, when all four are contiguous. 

17. In terms of two sides and the vertical angle of a spherical tri- 
angle, express the angle between the chords of the sides. 

18. An arc c of given length is placed so that its extremities lie upon 
two fixed arcs of great circles, meeting at an angle C ; show that the 
area of the smaller of the two triangles intercepted is greatest when 
the triangle is isosceles, e. being supposed ^ C. 

19. Through a fixed point on the circumference of a small circle, 
two arcs of great circles are drawn, intersecting at right angles, and 
meeting the small circle again in PQ. Show that the great circle 
through PQ constantly passes through, a fixed point. 



Second Year Students. 

CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 

1. Prove the expression for the area of the triangle, whose vertices 
are the points x„y., and the origin. Hence by transformation of co- 
ordinates, find the area of the triangle whose vertices are any three given 
points. 

2. Give diagrams of the positions of the lines 

a;-4-27/=7 a-f-y-b^O 
Determine their place and angle of intersection. 

3. Defining an ellipse as the locus of a point the sum of whose 
distances from two given points is constant,- investigate its equation. 

4. Find the locus of a point such that the perpendicular let fall upon 
one side of an equilateral triangle may be an harmonic mean between 
the perpendiculars let fall upon the other two. 

5. If a conic be given by the general equation, fmd the equation of the 
diameter bisecting all chords making an angle 0 with the axis of a-. 

G. Show that for the same conic the equation of the tangent at any 
point x'j/ is 

axx'A-h (xy'-hy^A-WA-y (aj-f aQ+f (2/+2/)-f c =° 
and that this equation represents the polar of rfyf if the point do not lie 
on the curve. 

7. Investigate the equations of the ellipse and hyperbola in r and p co- 
ordinates, taking the focus as origin. 

8. Prove that if two chords of a conic intersect in P and two 
others in Q, the rectangles under the segments of the .first pair are pro- 
portional to the rectangle under the segments of the second pair. Men- 
tion some of the more important particular cases of this theorem. 

9. Find the locus of the intersection of two tangents to an ellipse, 
drawn so that the rectangle under the perpendiculars let fall on them 
from the centre is equal to the rectangle under the semi-axes. 

10. From a fixed point 0 a tangent OT is drawn to one of a system 
of confocal conics, and a point P taken on the tangent so that OT OP=* 
constant ; prove that the locus of P is an equilateral hyperbola. 

• E2 
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T> I FFERKNT1 AL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

1. Investigate from lir«t principles tlie differential coefficients 0 f 

cos a* 1 and V tu 

Ur 

2. Explain clearly how tlie differential calculus is applied to determine 
tlie maximum and minimum values of a function. 

Apply it to the example, a; 4 — 4a^+4-u! s . 

3. Show how to determine the equation of the tangent to a curve 
Find tangent to y 3 =(u; > at the point x=a ?/=«. 

4. Find the radius of curvature at the same point. 

!>. Prove that if /(as) /'(as) f'(;r) are finite and coutinuous from *=» 
to as=a +/t 

/(«+; t )=/( re )+/'(«.)A + y-''( re +e/ t )^! 

Expand cosAe as far as tins fourth power of a; liy Maclaurin’s theorem, 
(i. Investigate by the method of envelopes the equation of tlie evolute 
of the parabola. 

7. Show that if x be. positive and less than unity log (l-j-.v) lies bc- 

fll 2 OJ 2 

tween the limits x - — and a: - - ^ • 



8. Apply the integral calculus to determine the volume of a cone and 
tlie superficial area of a small circle on the sphere. 

( J. Fiml 




/ 



V u 2 — a:V:R 



Attach geometrical meanings to these integrals. 

10. Required 

dx_ fda !_ 

/ (l+a)Viu J eos "- B 



11. Required 

r iic 

,/ar 1 - a? — x+ 1 

12. If « u -)-M, 1 -(.i(. a -(- l fee., be a series whose terns are continuous fans- 
tions of a: and if this series converge to /(x) for all values of x between 
a and l, tlie series 





t» 



will bo convergent and converge to 

r%¥* 



Prove this. Expand sin -1 ® in powers of x. 



Natcbal Philosophy. — li.cr.miner, Professor Everett. 



Second Ykak Students. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

1 . Describe the action of the common air pump with single barrel. 

2. If a hydrometer sinks to the bottom of the stem in a liquid oi sp. 
gr. a, and to the top of the stem in a liquid of sp. gr. b, to what dep > 
will it sink in a liquid of sp. gr. h (a 1-4), the stem being cylindrical, 
and its dimension i, as well us the volume of the bulb, being gneu. 
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3. What are tlie laws of capillary elevation and depression in small Appendix, 
. tubes j and what geometrical property characterizes a film of soapy 

water attached to a solid boundary, such as a loop of fine wire, not lying ftenerat 
in one plane ? Class- h.v- 

4. Describe an experiment illustrating the effect of increase of tern- am, “* tl0,, \ 
perature on the surface tension of oil. 

5. State Newton’s law of cooling. 



6. On what principle is it that a greenhouse with no fire in it pro- 
duces elevation of temperature 1 

7. Investigate a formula for determining the apparent expansion of a 
liquid by the weight thermometer. 

8. What is the rigorous formula connecting the real expansions of 
mercury and glass with the apparent expansion of mercury in glass ; and 
what is the approximate formula commonly employed 1 

9. What is meant by aberration of light ; and how does it afford tlie 
means of determining the velocity of light 1 

10. Describe the mode of proceeding with the gold leaf electroscope 
to determine whether the charge of a given body is positive or negative. 

11. A battery is to be constructed of three precisely similar cells,, and 
its electrodes are to be connected by a wire whose resistance is one tenth 
of that of one cell. Compare the current obtained by connecting the 
copper of each cell to the zinc of the next with that obtained by con- 
necting the three coppers together and the three zincs together. 

12. If the horizontal and vertical magnetic intensities be known, how 
can the dip and total intensity be computed ? 

13. In what direction should a wire forming part of a closed circuit 
bo moved in a magnetic field in order to generate the strongest current.? 

14. Describe the tangent and sine galvanometers, and prove the prin- 
ciples implied in their names. 

15. Define simple harmonic vibrations, and state their principal 
properties. 

16. Indicate the position of the nodes in a pipe stopped at one end, 
for its fundamental tone and two first overtones! 

17. Give a formula for the velocity with which a pulse travels along 
a stretched string ; and deduce a formula for the number of vibrations 
which a string makes per second. 



MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 

1. Enunciate the parallelogram of forces, and prove that if it be true 
as regards the direction of the resultant it must be true as regards its 
magnitude also. 

2. Two forces 5 P and 6 P have a resultant 3 P. Eind the cosine 
of the angle between the forces. 

3. Sketch a system of pulleys of which two arc moveable, and deter- 
mine the mechanical advantage when the weights of the pulleys are not 
considered. Show also how tlie weights of the pulleys are to be allowed 
for. 

4. A rectangular inclined plane is 20 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 
11868 12 feet. Find the force required, acting parallel to a diagonal of 
the plane, to prevent a cylinder weighing cue ton from rolling down the 
diagonal. 

5. A uniform cube is loaded, at the four comers of one face, with 
weights each equal to that of tlie unloaded cube. Find the centre of 
gravity of the loaded cube. 

& 4 stone is thrown vertically upwards with a velocity of 160 feet 
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per second ; and after 4 seconds another is thrown after it from tha 
same point with a, velocity of 100 feet per second. ‘When and where 
will they meet. ? 

7. A clock keeps correct time. How many seconds would it gain or 
lose iu a day of 24 hours, if its pendulum were shortened by one 
thousandth part of its own length ; and how much if the force of Cavity 
were increased hv one live hundredth part of itself. 

8. A conical pendulum of length l makes two revolutions per second 
Compute the difference of level between its ends. (The mass is supposed 
collected at the lower end.) 

9. State the laws of ordinary refraction ; and show that they cannot 
be fulfilled when the sine of the angle of incidence from the denser 
medium exceeds the reciprocal of the index of retraction. What really 
occurs under those circumstances ? 

10. Investigate an expression for the focal length of a lens in terms 
of the radii of curvature of the two surfaces. 

11. Light falls upon a plano-convex lens from a point in its axis at 
the distance of 30 inches. The radius of curvature of the lens is 12 
inches, and the index of refraction 1 *3. Find the point at which the 
refracted light will bo concentrated. 



Honor Class. 



MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 



1. If two forces acting along chords of a circle are inversely propor- 
tional to the lengths of the chords, show that their resultant will pass 
through one or other of the points of intersection of straight lines drawn 
through the extremities of the chords. 

2. A cube is acted on by four forces, P, X, Y, Z. P acts along st 
diagonal, and A, } r , Z along edges, no two of which are in the same plane 
and which do not meet, the diagonal ; find the condition that the forces 
may have a single resultant. 

3. Find the centre of gravity of a hemisphere when the density varies 
as the square of the distance from tho centre. 

4. Show that a heavy particle under the action of gravity will rest on 

a rough paraboloid -j- / / -=2 if it be placed on the surface at any 

a „ 

point above the intersection of the surface with the cylinder _ -f 



the axis of the parabola being vertical, its vertex upwards, and /i the co- 
efficient of friction. 

5. When a string without weight, is stretched over a rough plane 
curve, show that, commencing from the end where the tension is least, the 
tension increases in geometrical progression as the inclination of the 
normal to the normal at the commencement increases in arithmetical 
progression. 

0. Investigate tho attraction of a uniform spherical shell upon an exter- 
nal point. 

7. Investigate expressions inr, 0 , and t for the component accelerations 

along and perpendicular to the radius vector, when a particle moves m a 
plane curve. , 

8. A particle, constrained to move in a straight line, is acted on y a 
force always directed to a point outside the line, and varying direc y M 
the distance of the particle from that point. Determine the motion. 

9. Investigate the direction of projection which gives maximum rang 
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on a given inclined plane, and show that directions equally inclined to 
this above and below give equal ranges. 

10. Find the law of force by which a particle may describe a circle, the 
centre of force being in the circumference. 

11. Show that the resultant of two simple harmonic motions in direc- 
tions perpendicular to each other, their periods being as 2 to 1, may be 
parabolic motion. 

12. Prove the convertibility of the centres of oscillation and suspen- 
sion. 



Third Year Engineering Students. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY APPLIED. 

1. Point out the connexion between the principle of Amsler's plan- 
irneter and one of Guldinus’ theorems. 

2. Prove the parallelogram of couples. 

3. Deline parallel projections. What relation subsists between the 
centres of gravity of .figures which are parallel projections of each other 1 
Hence show how the centre of gravity of a sector of an ellipse may' be 
found. 

i. Distinguish between stress and strain ; define shear ; and indicate 
the unit in terms of which the intensity of a shear is expressed. 

5. Prove that on a pair of planes of section whose obliquities are 
together equal to a right angle, the tangential components of a simple 
stress are of equal intensity, and the intensities of the normal components 
are together equal to the normal intensity of the stress. 

6. Prove that if the stress on a given plane in a body be in a given 
direction, the stress on any plane parallel to that direction must be in a 
direction parallel to the first mentioned plane. 

7. Prove that if there be oblique stress on three planes at right angles 
to each other, the tangential components of the stress on any two of those 
planes in directions parallel to the third plane must be of equal intensity. 

8. A pair of principal stresses being given, indicate a geometrical con- 
struction for representing the direction and intensity of the stress on any 
plane at right angles to the plane of the two principal stresses. 

9. Prove that if lines radiating from a point be drawn parallel to the 
lines of resistance of the bars of a polygonal frame, then tbe sides of any 
polygon, whose angles lie in those radiating lines will represent a system 
of forces, which, being applied to the joints of the frame, will balance 
each other. Also that the lengths of the radiating lines will represent 
the stresses along the bars. 

10. Sketch the outline of a braced frame suitable for roofing, consist- 
ing of at least seven bars ; and draw a diagram to represent the stresses 
in the bars. 

11. Investigate the angular velocity-ratio of two arms turning in the 
same plane about fixed centres and connected by a link. 



Chemistry.— A. ra?mrier; Dr. Andrews. 

1. How is the specific heat of solid bodies determined? ... 

2- G-ive an account of the spheroidal state, and explain the experiment 
in which water is frozen on a red hot plate. 

3. How are the air lines distinguished from the metal line3 in spec- 
trum analyses 1 

-1. Give a general account of the properties of sulphurous acid. 
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5. State in symbols the reaction which occurs in the preparation f 
chlorine. 

6. Wliat are the tests for potash, soda, and ammonia? 

7. How would you determine the amount of carbonic acid, and of 
ammonia, in the atmosphere? 

8. How is liquid carbonic acid prepared, and what arc its properties? 

0. Give an account of the chief ores of iron. 

10. What is the formula of liydroxvl. To what class of hvnothcti.n.1 
bodies does it belong ? 

11. Give a general account of the method of conducting an organic 
analysis. 

12. Describe the alcoholic fermentations am l the method of ileteiinmin<r 
the carbonic acid evolved. 

13. What reaction occurs when sodium acts upon pure alcohol? 

14. Give a general account of the properties of the vegetable alcaloids 
which do not contain oxygen. 

15. State and illustrate Ohm’s law. 

16. Explain volte-electric inductions. 

17. Give an account of the leading facts of diamagnetism. 

COATES* PRIZE. 

1. How would you determine the amount of potash in feldspar? 

2. Describe the method of analysing black band iron ore. 

3. Give an account of the methods of extracting silver from its ores. 

4. Describe and explain the process of cupcllation. 

5. What are the blow-pipe, tests for copper, tin, and manganese? 

6. How would you analyst*, a. specimen of native gold? 



ENGINEERING. 

ADDITION AL QUESTIONS. 

1. Give an account of the precautions to be attended to in constructing 
the thunder rod. 

2. Describe and explain the needle and alphabet telegraphs. 

3. Give an account of the process of eleetrotyping. 



Civil Engineering. — Examiner, Professor James Thomson. 
First Year Students. 

GEOM ETR 1 CAL DRAWING. 

1. In Descriptive Geometry ; given the projections of a straight line, 
to find its traces. You should work out this problem in at least two cases 
with varied data : and you should explain your work clearly. 

2. Given the horizontal trace of a plane, and the projections of a point 
through which the plane passes. Required the vertical trace of the plane. 
You are to assume the data for yourself, and then to work out the result 
accurately ; and to give explanations of your process. 

3. In the accompanying diagram,* in which tu y is the “ground line,” 
a red straight line a b , a' //, and a. blue straight line c d, c d! are given 
by their projections. Find accurately the traces of the plane which 
passes through the red lino mid is parallel to the blue line : and explain 
your construction. [The accented letters are to be understood as belong- 
ing to the vertical piano of projection.] 

* The diagram is not printed in Hie Calendar. 
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4. Explain how to find the traces of tlie plane which passes through Appendix, 

three points given by their projections. No. s. 

5. Given the projections of a straight line, to find the angles which it 

makes with the planes of projection. You should work out at least one ( ’ lass 
example, and you should give clear explanations. animation. 

6. Explain what is meant by linear perspective ; showing what are 
the essential conditions to be accomplished in order that a picture on any 
surface, plane or curved, may be a true one in linear perepective • and in 
order that it maybe seen as a true outline representation of the original. 

7. It has been taught by some writers on perspective that, in order 
that a correct picture may be truly seen, it is necessary that the eye be 
specially directed to the “ centre of the picture ” or to the “ centre of 
view ” as some of them have called that point. Say is this correct, and 
give your reasons. Can it have any applicability to the general case of 
a picture on any curved surface 1 

8. Conceive a small model of a house to be made on a scale of of 
an inch to a foot, the real house having the dimensions figured in "the 
sketch which will be submitted to you. Let the model he so placed as 
to have its front quoin A B in contact with a vertical picture surface, 
and its front face inclined at an angle of 30° with the picture surface. 

Let the distance from the eye to the picture be 2 inches (so small a dis- 
tance being chosen merely to allow of the work being performed on a 
small sheet of paper, and without long rulers) and let the point of view 
be so chosen that the point a on the face of the house shall be represented 
in the centre or pole of the picture. It is required to draw the perspec- 
tive of the model ; and to specify in what situation the real house must 
be placed in order that the picture of the model may be also a true pic- 
ture of the real house, situated so that each point of the house would be 
hidden by the corresponding points of the model and of the picture. 

Extra credit will be given if you perform the work by different 
methods, all agreeing in bringing out the true result. 

If you do not find that you can manage to work out the problem ac- 
cording to the data here prescribed ; part credit will be given if you select 
a good example yourself in drawing in perspective, and give clear expla- 
nations. 

9. Assume a cone (of the kind which is a solid of revolution) with its 
axis vertical. Assume a plane parallel to the vertical plane of projection, 
cutting the cone, but not passing through the axis of the cone. Draw 
accurately and neatly the vertical projection of the line of section of the 
conical surface : and give a brief mitten explanation of your construction. 

Second Year Students. 

SURVEYING, LEVELLING, MENSURATION, &C. 

1. In a chain survey, explain how the measurement of a chain line 
may be continued across a river by one or more methods not dependent 
for due accuracy on a high degree of accuracy in the setting out of one 
or more perpendiculars. The river is to be understood as being too wide 
to admit of stretching the chain across it. Explain in contrast one or 
two commonly used methods which depend essentially on great accuracy 
in the setting out of perpendiculars. 

2. Explain the principle of the Yernier ; and show how to find what 
subdivisions of the parts of the primary scale any instrument with a 
vernier gives. 

3. Given a map of an estate and a set of sections along centre lines of 
roads, together with additional sections if necessary, so that the whole 
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may afford sufficient in forma l ion as to tin* levels of the ground at its 
various parts, how could you proceed to lay down contours on the map 
and what would be some of the advantages of having the given informa- 
tion put into the now form of a contour map 1 

4. lu a triangle which may be denoted as ABC, with a split line AD 
the following lengths have hreu noted as measurements made on the 
ground: A1WJ8U, AO«2037, IX' '--29*10, AD=1923, BD=,1623. 
Check the measured lengths of the three sides ns to whether they he 
accurate or not. 

5. Explain clearly the chief steps in the process of ranging a railway 
curve by angles at the circumference, in eases in which a transversal is 
used. 

6. How may Gravatl’s level bo tested in the field to ascertain whether 
it gives level sights or not l ^ on should explain clearly a practical pro- 
cess for doing this. 

7. Explain clearly the nature and mode, of use of the field level booh 
which has for headings of its columns, Fuse, Back Sight, Fore Sight, 
Fall, Reduced Levels, Distances, Remarks. Explain also clearly the 
new field level book which was recommended in tho lectures, and used 
in levelling in the practice course in the. present Session; and state tho 
chief reasons on. account of which it is recommended in preference to 
others. 

8. State and demonstrate the rule taught in the class under the name, 
u Simpson’s rule, ” lor finding the area of a curve by an odd number of 
equidistant parallel ordinates drawn across it, tho area being limited hy 
tho extreme ordinates: and explain how the same nil o. may be applied 
in determining the volume, of a solid by an odd number of equidistant 
parallel sections, tho volume being limited by tho extreme sections. 

9. In Bidder’s Table of Earthwork what quantities do the two num- 
bers inserted for each pair of end heights respectively express, and how 
are they used for finding the content of a prismoidal block of given di- 
mensions. 

10. For computation of the earthwork along an entire cutting or em- 
bankment for a railway, whether will the. ordinary prismoidal method 
or the method of “ mean areas” give generally more correct results, and 
why ? In your answer you should tell which of the two will give the 
greater quantity as the result. 

11. Explain clearly how to set out the half-breadths for a railway cut- 
ting in sidelong ground. 

-Second Year Students. 

OFFICE AND FIELD WORK. 

1. Assume for yourself tho horizontal projection of a semi-cylindiic 
oblique arch; and then draw the development of the intrado, or soffit, 
in outline ; and give brief explanations of your work. 

2. Mention the several methods yon know for taking out areas of fields 
from a map ; and describe at least two methods clearly. When you wish 
to find the area of a triangle shown on. a map, what measurements and 
calculations would you prefer to make ? Also, how arc the areas of large 
triangles in a chain survey usually to be calculated? 

3. Describe tho process which was carried out in tho field practice ni 
the early part of the present session, for ranging and measuring a straight 
line from one given point to another, when both vision and chaining along 
the line were interrupted by a house ; and no theodolite uor other angu- 
lar instrument was used. 
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4. With a view to finding which of two hills, A and 23, is the higher, 

and what the difference of their heights is, the tops of the hills being 6f csSJe*. 
miles apart, a levelling staff A is held on the top of the hill A end animation, 
another staff B on the top of the hill 23, and a levelling instrument is 

placed on the hill A, at a distance of about 20 or 30 feet from, the staff 
A ; and the instrument being properly adjusted gives a reading on staff 
A of 2-28 ft., and a reading on staff B of 6'30 ft. (this latter reading 
being obtained by aid of the assistant at staff 23, who shifts up and down, 
on the staff a sliding vane, or other visible object suitable for being bi- 
sected by the horizontal fibre of the instrument). Find how much higher 
these data would show the one hill to be than the other, on the supposi- 
tion that atmospheric refraction simply diminishes the effect due to cur- 
vature of the earth by -}th of itself. You may proceed on the supposition 
of the earth being a sphere 7916 miles in diameter, and you need not go 
into long arithmetical work, minute accuracy in the result not being 
required. 

5. Taking for granted that Professor Bankings method for ranging 
circular curves for railways by angles at the circumference is sufficiently 
understood, explain how the process may be modified so as to introduce 
the curvature gradually in passing from each straight tangent into the 
main circular bend of the curve. 

6. In a Y theodolite, is it correct to say that for adjustment of the 
line of collimation, the diaphragm must be adjusted so as that the inter- 
section of the cross fibres shall be brought into the axis of the cylindric 
rings 1 Your answer is to be accompanied with full and clear expla- 
nations. 

7. Give explanations to such extent as you readily can of the measure- 
ment of heights by use of the mercurial barometer, aided by the thermo- 
meter. 

8. Supposing a vertical cylindric picture surface for a panoramic pic- 
ture to be specified by its trace on a horizontal plane of projection ; .and 
supposing the point of view to be in the axis of the cylinder at a given 
height above that horizontal plane ; and supposing, as usual in descriptive 
geometry, a vertical plane of projection to be used along with the hori- 
zontal one, for specifying the positions of objects, and an infinitely long 
straight line, inclined in any way, to be specified by the projections of 
parts of it being given on these two planes : Show how to determine the 
entire perspective representation of the infinite straight line on the pano- 
ramic picture ; and how to draw it accurately on the picture as developed 
and laid down on the plane of delineation. 



Third Year Students and Coates’ Prize. 

9. For an oblique bridge on Buck’s system, explain how to draw', 
either in full size or on a large scale, the curve of the development of the 
half of one edge of the soffit, and how to use this curve, in the stone 
cutting, for marking on the stone the arris, or edge which is to be 
common to the soffit and oblique face. 

10. Two sides of a triangle have been found by measurement to be 
2310 and 1695 links respectively, and the contained angle has been 
measured as 37° 0-]/. Supposing the sides to be quite Correct, but that 
the angle as measured is 1^' in excess of the truth, what is the error in 
the calculated length of the third side which will be caused by this error 
in the measured angle. [You are to work this out without the use of 
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tables; but with tin* use of compasses, straight edge, and a scale of equal 
parts. A scali* of tenths of an inch or of hundredths of a foot will 
suffice : or you can readily make a sufficient scale for yourself. If V0ll 
have not a protractor for measuring angles you can easily divide a quad- 
rant so ns to iiiul the stated angle with sufficient accuracy. Minute 
accuracy is not wanted, as an error of one tenth or two tenths of a link 
in your answer, will be unimportant, provided that you explain clearly 
a judicious and easy mode of procedure.] ^ 

Questions for Tiiiud Year Students and Coates’ Prize 
Candidates. 

CIVIL AND II E< 'IIAXKM L HNUINEEUINli AND AUCIUTEOTURE. 

1. Explain according to the lectures what is meant by the head or 
pressure of a particle of water in a pipe or vessel, or in the pores of 
earth. Also, when water is conveyed in a pipe either above or below 
ground, what is meant by the virtual height above, or virtual depth 
below the. level of tie*, surface of the ground, of any particle of the water 
os distinguished from its actual height or actual depth. Also, if in a line 
of piping a cock partially closed obstructs tin* 11 nv of the water, what is 
meant by the rirhml JuU of the water from any point A before the cock 
bo any point I* after it, though the. pipe he either level or ascending or 
descending. In this you should distinguish between actual fall and virtual 
fall of the water. 

2. If a vessel or cistern be divided into two compartments A and B, 
by a vertical partition of the nature of a thin plate, and if water stands 
in compartment A up to a certain level, and in compartment B to a level 
2 feet lower ; and if an orifice is p vf.ir.ited through the partition at a 
depth 1 foot below the water level iu 1», and another orifice 2 feet below 
the same water level ; how would you calculate the velocity of the sub- 
merged jot of water in each case on the supposition of no important 
amount of energy being lost in ilui 1 frietmu of the water at and near tlwi 
orifice 1 

X Is there any important distinction that you can point out between 
the conditions of the How of water through orifices iu plates and through 
pipes, hearing on the question as t<> whether we ought to expact in either 
or ill each case to he able, to arrive at very exact formula* for the quantity 
of the How expressed in terms of the dim -nsions of the orifice or pipe and 
the impelling pressure. 

•1. If ditl'c.rent liquids (fresh water, salt water, and mercury for in- 
stance) having different densities, but all supposed to be of a high degree 
of fluidity, so that their vicosity or fluid friction maybe left out of 
account, issue, from orifices identical in form, and identical in position 
relative to the free still liquid surface*, what will he the relation between 
tlm quantities flowing, counted in units of volume, per unit of time. 

i). What is tho formula giving tin* How of watt r in a V gauge notch 
iu units of volume per unit of time, iu terms of the height of the still 
water surface above the vertex of the notch. You need not give the 
numerical coefficient, hut you may use a letter to denote it. Give 
some simple reasons why the formula might he expected to hold good, 
and which might form the basis of a theory proving it to hold good. 

G. Describe the nature ami ordinary uses of a cupola in a foundry; 
mentioning the various materials or substances which have to he brought 
into mutual action within it, and how they are severally introduced ; 
also tell how the various products pass away ov arc withdrawn. How 
is the iron made to How from it when wanted ; and how stopped? 
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7. Describe tlie nature and uses of specifications for engineering works, Appendix, 

and especially of specifications for engineering contracts : and give a Xo. 8. 
sketch, of the usual contents of a specification for a contract, and of the G 
schedule of prices and form for tender in connexion with it. c£? Rx- 

8. Describe briefly the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders of archi- amm&tion. 
tecture sufficiently to distinguish them from one another, and from other 

orders or styles of architecture. 

9. Explain the meanings of the following terms in Architecture : — 

Capital, Abacus, Entablature, Architrave, Frieze, Cornice, Triglyph, 

Scotia, Torus, Corbel, Mullion, Transom. 

10. Mention and briefly describe the styles of Medieval Architecture, 
sometimes called Gothic, and sometimes Norman and Gothic, which pre- 
vailed in England from the time of the Norman Conquest till the close 
of Henry VIII., according to the generally accepted nomenclature of 
Rickman, taught in tire lectures. 

11. Explain what is meant by the neutral lamina of a beam subjected 
to bending by trans verse forces, and what by the neutral axis of its cross 
section ; and show how the neutral axis is situated in a cross section of 
a beam approximately straight when resisting the bending tendency of 
directly transverse forces. 

12. A steel wire 20 feet long, and of an inch in diameter, the cross r 
section being circular, is hung vertically with a weight at bottom suffi- 
cient to z-ender it straight : an additional weight of 260 lbs. is then hung 
on at bottom and does not strain the wire so far as to the limit of its 
elasticity. The elongation due to this additional weight is observed to 
be T \th of an inch. Required the modulus of elasticity for the 
material.' 

13. A cast iron beam which is to be of rectangular cross section through- 
out, and of uniform depth throughout, is to rest horizontally on two points 
of support, say 5 ft. apart ; and is to project beyond each point of support 
a distance of say 3 ft. . Its duty will be to support two equal weights at 
its two ends. What ought to be tlie peculiar character of its outline in 
plan so that its strength may have the same ratio to the bending couple 
at all parts of its length. It is to be understood to be stiff enough to 
remain nearly horizontal at all parts ; and the supports ore to apply to it 
only vertical forces. What will be the character of its curvature along 
the various parts of its length 1 

14. Explain the relation which subsists between shearing stress in a 
material, and a push acting perpendicularly across a pull of equal intensity 
in the same material. 

15. Explain, so far as you readily can, the relation which subsists 
between shearing stress or strain, and the torsion of a cylindric bar, or of 
a cylindric tube. 

16. Hodgkinson in his Treatise on Cast Iron gives a set of results, 
regarding long pillars, of which two are stated in the following words : — 

(a) In all long pillars of the same dimensions, the resistance to fractal's 
by flexure is about three times greater when the ends of the pillar are 
flat and firmly bedded, than when they are rounded and capable of turn- 
ing. 

(b) A long uniform pillar, with its ends firmly fixed, whether by discs 
or otherwise, has the same power to resist breaking as a pillar of the same 
diameter, and half the length, with the ends rounded or turned so that 
the force would pass through the axis. 

Explain more fully what is meant by these two statements ) and show 
reason, through easy theoretical considerations, why the second of these 
two experimental results might be expected to hold good, approximately 
at least. 
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17. Sketch out aiul prove. us far us you can the conditions taught hi 
the lectures regarding the focus for the face joints of nn oblique arch o’ 
the focus for the inner ends, and that for the outer ends, ami that which 
is suitable approximately for the face joints wholly ; each considered as 
being nearly a straight lino. 

Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, Professor Everett. 

KX PERI M EXT A I . PHYSIOS. 

1. A straight uniform bar AIK', ,"> feet long, weighing 2 lbs., is sup- 
ported at a point, B, I lb.»l from A, and w.-igbts of 7 lbs. and 3* lbs. are 
hung at A and l ‘ respectively. I lelermim* whether the bar will be in 
equilibrium, and, if not, which way will it turn. 

2. If tin- barrel of uu air pump be one tenth as largo as the receiver 
how much air will be left after J> strokes l 

X Jt the specific gravity of lead be 11*U what will be the apparent 
weight of 1 12 His. of lead, when completely immersed in water? 

•1. ITow can tin- velocity of sound in any gas lie. compared with its 
velocity in air, by experiments with organ pipes. 

fj. ITow do you account for the beats which arc heard when two notes 
of nearly the same pitch are sounded together ? 

(>. Describe clearly one mclhod of determining the velocity of light. 

7. What is the distinction between a real and a virtual image; and 
what rule can ho given for determining the relative magnitudes of an 
object and its image as formed by a lens? 

8. If tins latent heat- of fusion of ire be TU'^LTi, referred to the centigrade 
scale, what is flu* specific heat of a substance one. pound of which at 50° 
( 1. melts a quarter of a pound out of a block of ice at 0° C.? 

‘J. 'Describe the construction of some one kind of compensated pendu- 
lum, illustrating your account by a rough sketch. 

10. How would you proceed to magnolia- an iron bar by a galvanic 
riirivnt ; and what is tin* dillcremv. between the behaviour of soft iron 
and hard steel as regards magnetization ( 

11. A pith hall is suspended by a silk thread so as to be. within easy 
distance of the knobs of two l.rf*yd.*n jars, one charged positively and the 
other negatively, llosv will the pith ball behave, and what is the ex- 
planation ? 

12. What must bo the length of a pendulum that it may make 45 
single vibrations in u minute ( 



Natural History. — Examiner, /Vu/rsw Wye ille Thomson. 



BOTANY. 

1 . Contrast in detail the* structure of the woody stem of an oak, a palm 
and a tree-fern. 

2. Name and describe the tissues by whose presence or absence you 
would be able to distinguish microscopic sections of fir-wood, of oak, of 
a palm stem, and of a tree-fern stem, from one another. 

8. Crive diagrams of the arrangement of the. parts c>f the flower mtlio 
t.halamidorie, the calyoi flora*, and the coral ii done ; indicating the parts an 
their adhesions and cohesions in technical language. 

-4. Describe the ovule of any flowering plant, and trace the altera ion 
which it undergoes during its development into a seed. 

j. Name and describe tin*, principal forms of syncarpons fruits. 

0. Describe the flower of a grass, and contrast it with that of a seclg ^ 
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JTo. 8. 



English Language and Liteeatdee. — Examiner, Professor Yonge. 
QUESTIONS. 



Matricula- 
tion Ex- 
amination. 



1. From what language is the English language chiefly derived ; and 
about what time did it assume its present form ? 

2. In what points do an English verb and noun differ from a Latin 
verb and noun. 

3. Name one poet; one dramatic writer ; one historian ; and one oratar 
of permanent reputation who flourished before the present century, with 
the title and subject of one of their most important works ; and a men- 
tion of some event of importance in the history of the kingdom which 
occurred in their lifetime. 

4. In the following passages correct any faults that occur in either 
grammar, spelling, or any other points : — Unless I greatly decieve myself 
the generall affect of this chequered narative will be to exite thankful- 
ness in all religious minds, and hope in the hrests of all patriots ; for the 
history of our country during the last hundered and sixty years are emi- 
nently the histoiy of phisical, of moral, and of intellectual improvement. 
In no country has the enmety of race been carried father than in England ; 
in no country have that enmety bean more compleatly efased ; the stages 
of the process by which the ostile elements was melted down into one 
homogenous mass is not acnrately known to us. — M acaulay, Hist. c. 1. 

And mark also one or two words in the above passage derived from 
the Greek, and one or two from the Latin. 



Subject for Essay. 

The Advantages of the Study or General Literature in every 
Career or Profession. 



Mathematics.-— Examiner, Professor Purser. 
arithmetic. 

1. A clock loses 5^ minutes a day. How should it be set at 10J p.m. 
so as to strike eight next morning at the right moment? 

2. Find the interest on £3,625 for 9 months at 4 per cent. 

3. Express 13 feet 9 inches as a fraction of a mile, 
florin -f- — of a crown as a fraction of a guinea. 

113 

4. Reduce to decimals — 4- 

20 5 10 

Divide .029202 by 1.57 

5. A rectangular field twice as long as broad contains 6,000 square 
yards, calculate to two decimal places the number of yards in one of its 



And - of 



EUCLID. 

1. At a given point in a straight line make an angle equal to a given 
one. 

2. Parallelograms on the same base and between the parallels. are equal. 
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S. In »n obtuse-angled triangle the square of the side opposite the 
obtuse single exeeetls the squares of the other two, by twice the rectangle 
contained by either of these sides and its ountiiuuttuin to meet the per 
pendieular lot fall upon it from the opposite angle. 



ALUKIIUA. 

1 . Multiply together a? + 1 , x - 2 and x - 3. Divide e 3 - ~ by x - - 

2. Show that the square of the sum of two numbers is greater than 
four times their product. 

2 - 3a; 

3. If y— ~ — ~~ express x in terms of y. 

4. Solve the equations 

~T + ~ + "IT * 1 

7 _ II) 

2x h 1 7x- 0 

VaT+Tl - 



Peei, Prizes in Geometry. — JCxammcr, Professor Purse)'. 

1. Describe a rectilineal figure, which shall he equal to one given 
rectilineal figure and similar to another. 

2. Find the locus of a point, such that the square of its distance from 
a given point varies as its distance from a given line. 

3. If on the sides of any triangle equilateral triangles be described, 
the lines joining their centres form an equilateral triangle. 

4. On the chord of a quadrant a semicircle is described] determine 
the area of the space, between the two curves. 

5. In a segment of a circle inscribe a rectangle of maximum area. 

G. Given the base of a triangle and difference of base angles, show 
that, if there, he drawn through the middle point of the base two lines, 
parallel to the constant directions of the internal and external bisectors of 
the vertical angle, the bisectors themselves will, with these lines, form 
a rectangle of constant area. 

7. Find a point on a given circle, such that the ratio of the lines 
joining it to two given points may be one of greatest inequality. 

8. If three lines a b o pass through a given point and three lines a' V c' 
through another point, show that the Hues joining aV and a'b, lc' and 
b'c, cn' and of a pass through a common point. 

[ah' denoting the intersection of a and //) 
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Literary Scholarships. — First Year Students. 

Greek. — Examiner , Professor MaoDouaU. 

1. Translate perspicuously these lines from the Ion of Euripides: — 

w rcig t7rra(])Q6yyov 2 [xiXTriov 
KiOapag ivonav, 2 fir’ 1 aypavXoig 2 
kepaatv tv to^vyoLQ <i)££7 l 
fxovadv 1 vfxvovg eua^f/roug ! 
col fiofMjtuv, (o A citovq 7rat ! 
tt pog tclvV avyciv avBacrco. 

7/Xdtg fioi XP VIT V X a l rav 

fxapfxaipaiv, e5r 2 tie koXttovg 
dvQurfxov 2 xP v<Tayrav 7v ' i — 

KpoKta 1 7T€raXa 2 — (paptmv tSptirov. 

XevKolc d’ icapnolcriv 

XeipGv tig tivrpov koItclq 
tcpavyhv , “ J> fxdrtp !” fx avSwfrav 1 
dtog 6/xtvi'drag 2 ay eg 1 avaidei* 

Kv7rpi(h xupiv 7 rpcarrriov. 
rlicrui a 1 dvtrravbg 2 aoi 

KOVpOV, TOV 1 typlxp fJLCirpOQ 

tig tvv av (3aXXb) rdv oclv 9 

"iva fx tv Xi^^tv fxtXta} fieXtog 

i^tv'^u} 1 rcxv bvaravov. 

oifxoi /xoi\ koX vvv eppet 

irravolg 2 ctpTratrde'ig doiva 7ra~ig fxoi 

rXdfxiov nv dt ndapy 

kXa£tig iraidvag peXirow. 

for) — rov Aarovg avS&, 

og ravel ofxepav 2 KXqpoig'— 

7r pog xpocrtovg daKovg 
ycce 1 fxeacn'ipEis 2 edpag 
tig oZg 1 avSiiv k : apv£<o. 

II. 1. Pafrse fully ancl accurately ©verywuref to' wfracli the 1 figure 1 is- 
attached. 

2. Derive or decompound every word to which the figure 1 - 2 is attached. 

3. Point out various examples of the Doric forms which emter into the 
lyric portions of tragedy, and annex their Attic equivalents; 

Translate the annexed extract from the Mennigfjms’ of Lucianus,.. 
annotating any -passage which may seem to call for elucidation : — 

MEN. 7rapa\a/3(liv 8s [xs 6 avr)p fipepag Ivvea Kal stnoaiv, upa ry aeXt]vy apZapevog, ■ 
£Xoue k ardyuv liri rov E v^parrjv 'sioQev, irpdg avareWovra rov t]\lov pijcnv nva 
paicpav iTriXsyoiVi f)g ov cripoSpa Karr]KOVOv‘ utoirtp ycip ol <pav\oi rwv tv roXg ay wffi • 
/cjjpuKOJv, irrirpoxov n cat aaatpkg hpQkyye.ro, rrXrjv aXX’ ttpieei ye nvag kmKaKtiodcu 
Saipovag. perd yovv HjV iirtpdliv rpig civ pov rrpbg to irpoowTrov airov:rvaag siravri-- 
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Appendix, 7 aye ?r«Atv oi/8kva r&v drravrtovriav rrpon^Xtrrovra. Kai atria pkv ypiv rd anp68pva 
^°‘ 8 ‘ rrorbv ok yct\a vat peXiKpctrov k at rb rofi Xoa<T7rou ii8up, ti»v j) 8k viraWpioQ hi 
Scholarship ine ' 1 & e? X £ T W irpoSiairijatug, rrfpi pkaag viiKrag hi T 'ov T(yp m 

Exarainu- 7 r orapbv uyayuiv tKuDtjpk Tt pe Kai drrtpa%s Kai mprijyvtae 0$ Si ko.I mcOOvy Ka \ aKKoiq 

tions. rrXtioaiv upa Kai ti)v hnodrjv imvyv inrorovOopyaag. (Ira bXov pe Karapayivaag cal 

rrep itkfJ&v, iva py (3XarrT0ipyv vrrb twv tpavraapctTuv, hravayu is ryv oitlav, ihg 
tlxav, dvairo6iZ,avra. Ktd toXolvuv dptpi irXouv tixopev. avrbg pkv ovv rraytKyv rev’ 
iBv eroXijv rd rroXXd ioitniiav ry Mjjdtvy, ipk ok rttvroun tjtipuv ivtoKebaat TiprrtXif 
Kai ry Xeo vry Kai wpoain ry Xvpty Kai rraptKtXtvaaro, yv ns tpyrai pz rovvofia, 
Mtimrrrov pkv py Xiyetv, 'HpavXea (it y ’Qdvaoka y ’O pflia. 3> IA. (bgorfri rouro & 

Mhnmre ; ov yap nvviypi ryv airiav on re ron tr^i/j uaros on re rwv 6 voparuv. MEN. 
Kai pyv rrpoCyXov ye ronro Kai ov rravTtXibg drroppyrov' t7r£t yap ovronrpb 
Zwvrtr kg "Aieov KaTf\i)\vOuutv, r/yeTro, fi pe airetKuatuv ctVTOig, pq8tug av ti)v rov 
Aiukou ippovpdv SutXatttlv Kai ukioXvtuc rraptXOfiv lire avvyOhrepov Tpayueug paXa 
rrapamp tropevov ivnb run <rxrj/<ar off. 6 bk pdyog iv to* ovrtp 8$$a Kaiopkvrjv fywv ok 
tr ifptpiuff ry tpiovy — rrappe^ttieg 8k, <i>g olug r£ yv, dvaKpaywv — Aalpavag re opou 
Truuras irrefSodro Kai lloivdg Kai 'Eptvuag Kai vvxiav 'EKuryv Kai trratvyv Thpaifovtiav 
icapapiyvvg iipa jiapflupiKU nva Kai uaypa 6vopara Kai 7ro\v<rv\\a/3a. zv8ig oiv 
rr di>ra iKiiva iaaXtviro, Kai vrrb ryg impdijc rovoatfiog oveppjjyvnro, cai r) iXam] roi 
Kf()/3ipov iroppwQfv i)kqvcto, Kai rb repay pa virtpK<tTr)tpfc J/n vat crvufipwTrov. 

fCOfimv 8’ virivfpBtv aval; tvepuv 'Aioojvevs- 
KartXdovrts o' upuuj Ctti row x c ' tn t ia ~ a C 7,n ’ ’VaiUtpavQuv svpopcv TfOveura picpov 
Suv U 7 rci ron 8i <))'£• d d Ktp/^fjioc vXdvrJ/rre piu rt Kai 7 rapevtV^ffe, 8k povKpo it- 

aavrog n)v \vpau 7rapaxpi}pa tKoipyOi] vrrb ron piXovs* krrd Trpdff v)v \ip vqv 
vXVopiv, piKpov pkv odd’ 'nrfpaiuiOrjptv. yv yap rrXypis ijSi j to nopQptTov Kai oi/xuyijg 
dvairXeiov. 



Translate the following unprepared passage : — 

to pkv uvopa IvrtvOev IXufUov »t ‘ Kkvravpui,’ on rovg ravpovc lKtvTOVv‘ oioh ydp 
7 rpbcntTTi ravpov rotf Ktvravpois, dXX' ’Lmcov Kai dvcpog ioka tanv and tou tpyov. 
Xaf36vrfg ovv ol Ktvravpoi tu ’I^tovog %p ypa a vat yanjitaji'rej; tm ry trpaZfi icairtji 
rrXovrtp vfiptffrai vrrijpxov Kai virtpy^avtu, Kai 7 roXXa vava eipydZovro, Kai 81) Kai k ar 
aurou ’I glows, «C V Kei Tt ) if KaXovph'tjv Auniaav ttoXiv. ot ck tote tovto to pptov 
o'lKovvTfg ‘ An mOat evaXouj »ro. KtKXrjpivai ci ot Kevranpot rr apd rcDv AaTiBwv hi 
Oaivyv pEOunOtVTfg upTrdZovni rag ywaiKag avrun>, Kai dvafiifidoavTfg hi rovg 
'imrovc ai’/rdg (pxovro tig ti)v oiKfiav ipivyovng oihv toppoivTO. kiroXkpovv oSv ms 
AamUatg, Kai KurafiuivovTtg cut WKrbg tig tu rrtoia iviCpag iiralovv, ypkpag 8k ytvo- 
pkvrjg itprrdKovTEQ tiirirpixov Irri tu Cipy. arraj o’ drrepxopkvojv aiir&v 'imrwv ovpal 
Kai dvO pufxuv KttpaXal puvov itpatvovro. drrb 81} ravryg ryg iSkag 6 pvOog hXaofy, 
wg Ik vftpkXyg 'iirrrog te Kai itvi'/p iytvvyOi) tv r</7 d(»ft. 



Latin. — Examiner , Professor Nesbitt. 

Translate : 

1. Premebat reum praeter vulgatam invidiam crimen irnum, quod M. 
Yolsicius Fictor, cpii ante aliquot annns tribunus plebis fuerat, testis 
exstiterat se baud multo post qiuun pestilent-ia in urbe fuerat, in iuven- 
tutem gi'assantein in Subura incidis.se, ibi rixam natam esse, fratremque 
suum maiorem natu, necdum ex morbo satis validum, pugno ictum ab 
Caesone cecidisso, seinianimem inter manus domum ablatum, mortimmque 
inde arbitrari, nec sibi rem exsequi tam atrocem per consules supeiionim 
aimorum licuisse. liaec Yolseio ebunitanto adeo concitati homines sunt, 
11 1 baud multum afuerit, quin impetu populi Oaeso interiret Yergimus 
arripi iubet bomineni et in vincula duel, patricii vi contra vim resistunt, 
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T. Quinctius claruitat, cui rei capitalis dies dicta sit et de quo futurum Appendix, 
prope diem iudicium, euro, indemnatum indicta causa non debere violari. -No* 8. 
tribunus supplicium negat sumpturum se de indenmato ; servaturum Scholarship 
tameu in vinculis esse ad indicii diem, ut, qui liomiuem nec.averit, de eo Examina- 
supplicii sumendi copia populo Romano fiat, appellati tribuni medio dons, 
decreto ius auxilii sui expediunt : in vincla conici vetamt ; sisti reum 
pecuniamque, nisi sistatur, populo promitti placere pronuntiant. sum- 
main pecuniae quantam aequum esset promitti, yeniebat in dubium. id 
ad senatum reicitur. reus, dum consulerentur patres, retentus in publico 
est. vades dare placuit. unum vadem ternis milibus aeris obligaverunt. 
quot darentur, permissum tribunis est. decern finierunt. tot vadibus 
accusator yadatus est reum. Lie primus vades publicos dedit. dimissus 
e foro nocte proxima in Tuscos in exsilium abiit. iudicii die cum excus- 
aretur solum vertisse exsilii causa, nihilo minus Verginiocomitiahabente 
collegae appellati dimisere concilium, pecunia a patre exacta crudeliter, 
ut divendltis omnibus bonis aliquamdiu trans Tiberim veluti relegatus 
devio quodam tugurio viveret. — Livy, III. 13. 

(a) Describe the situation of tbe region called Subura. 

(b) To which of the Oomitia was the case of Kaeso referred 1 

(c) What was the point of difference between Verginius and his 
colleagues 1 

(d) Distinguish between vigiliae, stationes, praesidia ; templwn , 
dduh'im ; plebs, populus ; lex, fas, jus ; promcatio, appellatio, inter cessio ; 
vectigal, tributum ; municipium, colonda, praefectum. 

2. An censes, ut de me ipso aliquid more senum glorier, me tantos 
labores diurnos nocturnosque domi militiaeque suscepturum fuisse, si 
iisdem finibus gloriam meam quibus vitam essem terminaturus 1 Nonne 
multo melius fuisset otiosam aetatem et quietam sine ullo aut labore aut 
contentione traducere ? Sed nescio quo modo animus erigens se poster- 
itatem ita semper prospiciebat, quasi quum excessisset e vita turn 
denique victurus esset. Quod quidem ni ita se haberet ut animi imrnor- 
tales essent, haud optimi cuiusque animus maxime ad immortalitatem 
gloriae niteretur. Quid quod sapientissimus quisque aequissimo animo 
moritur, stultissimus iniquissimo 'l nonne vobis videtur anirnns is qui plus 
cemat et longius videre se ad meliora proficisci, ille autem cuius obtusior 
sit acies non videre 1 Squid em efferor studio patres vestros quos colui 
‘et dilexi videncli, neque vero eos solos convenire aveo quos ipse cognovi, 
sed illos etiam de quibus audivi et legi et ipse conscripsi. Quo quidem 
me proficiscentem baud sane quis facile retraxerit neque tamquam Peliam 
recoxerit. Et si quis deii's mi hi largiatiu* ut ex hac aetate repuerascam 
et in cunis vagiam, valde recusem, nec vero velim quasi decurso spatio 
a calce ad carceres revocari. Quid enim vita habeti commodi 1 quid non 
potins laboris 1 Sed liabeat sane, habet certe tamen aut satietatem aut 
modum. Ron lubet enim mihi deplorare vitam, quod multi et ii docti 
saepe fecerunt, neque me vixisse poenitet, quoniam ita vixi ut non frustra 
me natum existimem, et ex vitaita discedo tamquam ex hospitio, non 
tamquam ex domo. Commorandi enim natura deversorium dedit, non 
liabitandi. — Cicero, Cato Major , xxiii. 

3. Translate into Latin Prose : 

The temple of Janus did not long remain closed. The Illyrians who 
dwelt near the head of the Adriatic upon its eastern side were a nation 
of pirates, who ravaged the coasts of this sea. The senate having sent 
ambassadors to the Illyrian queen. Teuta to complain of their outrages, 
she not only refused to listen to their complaints, but caused one of the 
ambassadors to be murdered. War was straightway declared, and a 
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Roman army for tlio first time crossed tlie Adriatic. Demetrius of 
Pharos, an unprincipled Greek, who was the chief councillor of Teuts, 
deserted his mistress, and surrendered to the Homans the important island 
of Oorcyra. Teuta was obliged to yiohl to the Romans every thing they 
demanded, and promised that the Illyrians should not appear south of 
Lissa with more than two vessels. The suppression of piracy in the 
Adriatic was hailed with gratitude l>y tho Grecian states, and deserves 
notice as the first occasion upon which the Romans were brought into 
immediate contact with Greece. The consul Postumius, who had win. 
tered in Illyria, sent envoys to Athens, Corinth, and other Grecian 
cities, to explain wliat hud been done. The envoys were received with 
honour, and thanks were returned to Rome. 



Translate : 

1. Una onmes mere, ac totnm spumare reductis 
Convulsum reiuis rostrisquo tridentibus aoquor. 

Alta petunt : polago eredas innaro revnlsas 
Cyclades, aut montes con currore moutibus altos : 

Tanta mole viri turritis puppihus instant. 

Stuppea flannun nmuu telisque volatile ferrum 
Spargitur; arvanova Nept-unia caede rubescunt. 

Regina in mediis patrio vocat agrnina sistro, 

Needum etitun geminos a tergu respieit ungues. 
Omnigenumque deum monstract latrator Anubis 
Contra Neptunum et Vunerem coutraque Minervam 
Tela toneut. Baevit medio in cortamine Mayors 
Cnelatus ferro, tristesque ex nethere Dime; 

Et scissa gnudens vadit Discordia palla, 

Guam cum sanguineo sequitur Belk?na fiagello. 

Actius haec cemens areum intendebat Apollo 
Desuper: omnis eo terroro Aegyptus et Indi, 

Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sabaei ; 

Ipsa videbatur vontis region vocatis 

Vela dare, et laxos bun iamquo immittere funes. 

Ilium inter eaedes pallentem morte futura 
Peeerat ignipotons undis et Iapyge forri ; 

Contra autem mngno maerentem eovpore Nilum, 
Pandentemqne sinus et tota veste vocantem 
Caeruloum in gremium latebrosaque flumina victos. 

Vihoii, VIII., 689—713. 
(a) Mention an easy omondaiion of the difficult reading tetis. v. 94. 

(h) Supply any historical illustration of the passage which may occur 
to you. 

2. Iain paucaaratro iugera regiae 
Moles reliuquent, uiulique latius 
Extenta visentur Lncrino 

Stagna lacu, platanusquo coolcbs 
Evincet ulmos ; turn violaria et 
Myrtus ct omnis copia narium 
Spargent olivetis odorem, 

Eertilibus domino priori ; 

Turn spissa ramis liuiroa fervidos 
Exclndct ictus. Nonitn Roniuli 
Praescriptum et intonsi Oatonis 
Auspiciis veterumque norma. 
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Privatus illis census erat brevis, 

Commune magnuA : nulla clecempedis 
Metata privatis opacam 
Portions excipiebat arcton, 

Nec fortuitum sernere cespitem 
Leges sinebant, oppida publico 
Sumtu iubentes et deorum 
Templa novo decorare saxo. 

Horace, Odes, II, 15. 

(a) Explain accurately the words Lucrino, intonsi, auspiciis commune , 
privatis, novo. What is peculiar in the quantity of the penultimate sylla- 
ble of fortuitum ? Mention other words which exhibit the same pecu- 
liarity. . 

(b) State the laws of Alcaic verse as exemplified in Horace. 

3. Quid milii, Liuor edax, ignauos obiicis annos ; 

Ingeniique uocas carmen inertis opus ? 

Non me more patrum, dum strenua sustinet aetas, 

Praemia militiae puluerulenta sequi : 

Nec me uerbosas leges ediscere : nec me 
Ingrato uocem prostituisse fero. 

Mortale est, quod quaeris, opus, milii fama perennis 
Quaeritur in toto semper ut or be canar. 

Yiuet Maeonides, Tenedos dum stabit et Ide : 

Hum rapidas Simois in mare uoluet aquas. 

Viuet et Ascraeus, dum mustis uua tumebit : 

Dum cadet incurua falce resecta Ceres. 

Battiades semper toto cantabitur orbe ; 

Quamuis ingenio non ualet, arte ualet. 

Nulla Sophocleo ueniet iactura cothurno. 

Cum Sole et Luna semper Aratus erit. 

Dum fallax seruus, durus pater, improba lena 
Yiuent, dum meretrix blanda, Menandros erit. 

. Ovid, Amores, I. 1 5. 

4. Turn into Latin verse : 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. 

Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 

And, pinch’d with cold, and shrivelling from the shower 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

ROMAN HISTORY. 

1. Explain the constitutional reforms of Servius Tullius. 

2. What reason is there for believing that the territory of Nome was 

seriously diminished in the war with Porsenal . , 

3. State the chief arguments which have been urged against the au en- 

ticity of the early history of Pome. . . 

4. “Si qui quern liberali causa asserat, secundum libertatem vmdicias 
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dato.” 



Translate and explain this law. What ought to have been its operation 
h the dispute concerning Virginia 1 ? 
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5. “Pntribua cum plebe commbia lie sunto.” 

■When, and at whose instigation wnh-tliis law repealed? What corstitu 
tional changes were introduced about the same time 1 

fi. Describe briefly the object of an Agrarian Law. When and hy whom 
was the first Agrarian Law proposed, and with what result? What distin- 
guished service had its author rendered to his country? 



History and the English Language — Examiner, Professor Tange. 

1. Sketch the career of Robert, son of William the Conqueror. 

2. What great constitutional change took place in Prance under Louis 
Le Gros. 

3. When was the Salic Law established in Prance? And when was the 
contrary principle established in England? 

4. In the period 1 OfjO- — 1509, what great naval victories over the French 
wore gained hy the English. 

5. Who were Hubert de Burgh, Wurenno, Earl of Surrey, James von 
Artaveld, Eustace do llihoaumont, Etienne Marcel, the Lady of Beaugen, 
Archbishop Stratford, .Earl Warwick. (It will bo suflicient to describe 
4 of these, 2 Englishmen, and 2 foreigners. 

G. What laws were passed to curb the power of the Church andoftle 
Pope, in the reign of Henry II. and of Edward III. 

7. What were the principal enactments of Magna Charts? And how 
was the validity of the Great Charter admitted by the two next succes- 
sors of John? 

S. Describe the origin, composition, and powers of the States-Germl. 



Write a short essay on the character of Louis XI., and on the results 
of his reign. 



1. What is Dr. Latlmm’s statement as to the elements out of which the 
language of England has been formed ? 

2. What is I)r. Latham’s definition of composition (in woids.) Give 
specimens of each kind of composition. 

3. Dr. Latham says “ the English language came from Germany;’’ under 
what circumstances did it do so: to wliat extent is the assertion true; and 
does it require any qualification? 

4. Compare the style, of Hume and Macaulay as historians ; of Addison 
and Johnson as essayists. 

5. How far are wo justified in asserting or in denying that English 
nouns have cases, numbers, and genders ? 

6. What period deserves to he accounted the golden age of English 
literature 1 



Write a short essay on the advantages of a study of General Literature 
to all classes. 
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Gkeek. — Examiner, Professor MacDoucdl 

1. — Translate these lines from the Vlltli Booh of the Mas :■ 

ait; ap’ f^av, A tag 81 KopvaaEro vatpoTU xaXiCfp’ 

■ am-ap , irret Si) iravra 7 rfpt xpol ecsaaro rev^t], 
irtvar 1 7rei9', olog te ireXotpiog ep^erai *Ap»;ff, 
off t flffiv TroXepovSE per avepccg, ofig re Kpovlutv 
Gvpo/3opov epiSog pevei %vve7]ke pdx«r9at. 
rolog ap’ Alag St pro irsXtitpiog, tpicog ’A xoluiv, 
pstSiautv fiXoavpolm Trpocnb7ra<n’ vspfie Si Tfocaiv 
yjie pctKpct (3i(3dg, icpaSdoJv SoXixbffKiav tyxog. 
t'ov 8b Kal ’ApytToi p'ty iyijdeov elcropoiovreg' 

TpGaff Sb rpbpog aivbg viryXi jQe yvl a bcaoTOv 
"Eieropi S' aiirtp dviJ.bg kvi arrjGeacri iraraacrev, 
aW ov 7 rutg tr up’ styev virorpitrat ovr dvaSxivai 
aip Xautv kg opiXov, kml TrpoKaXEocraro %ap/x7j. 

* * * * 
trrrj 8e pdX’"EKropbg kyyug, cnrsiXyaag 8k irpotnjvSa‘ 

“"Eferop! vvv pkv Sr/ tratpa elaeat oloOev olog , 
olot Kal Aavaolmv cipurrrjeg persacriv 
Kal per 'A^rW i)a prj^rjvopa OvpoXiovra. 
aXX’ 0 pkv ev vrjetrtn k opioviai rroiiroiropoKTtv 
Kelrat prjv'urag 'Ay apepvovt vroipevi Xautv 
vjpEtg S' elpkv Tola 1 o'l cLv ueQev dvridcaipev 
Kai 7roXeeg. aXX’ ap%£ pdxng t)8k TTroXipoio !” 
rbv 8’ afire Trpoaeenre pkyag Kopv9aioXog' l EKTOjp' 

“ Klav Sioyevig TtXaptbvie, Koipave Xautv 1 
pn ripev 7 )vre -KaiSbg dtpavpov ireipyri^e 
7/k yvvaiKog, i) ov oldev TCoXeprpa epya. 
avrap eycltv ev 618a p&xag r dvdpoKraaiag re* 
olS’ 67 rt 8e%ia, old’ kn apiarepa. vatpyjaat (3u>v 
a'CaXerjv, rd poi kffri raXavpivbv ‘jroXept^eiv’ 
olSa S' krcaiZai puQov 'imrutv utKeidutv, 
olSa 8’ kvi crraSiy Srjup pkXTretrQai v Apj)i. 
aXX.’ ov yap <7 kOeXtit (3aXieiv roiovrov lavra 
Xa9py oTMTEvaag, dXX aptpaSbv , at ke rv%<i)pi." 

fT- — 1. For Homeric words and forms of words substitute Attic equi- 
valents, noting typical varieties of flexion, whether nominal (and pro- 
nominal) or verbal. 

2. Give the etymology (in some cases uncertain) of the most noticeable 
derivatives and compounds. 

3. Exemplify from the extract the leading rules of Homeric verse, in 
regard to the weight of syllables and hiatus between vowels (short or 
long) and diphthongs, and explain any instances of licence whether real 
or apparent. 

I. — Translate the following sentences into Attic prose, marking the 
accentuations — . ■■•*■■■ 

I then mounted an eminence, from which I had a more extensive 
view of the whole place, and could with less perplexity consider the dif- 
ferent conduct of the crowds that filled it. From this station I observed, 
that the entrance into the garden of Hope waB by two gates, one of which 
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was kept by Reason and the other by Fancy. Reason was surly and 

scrupulous, and seldom turned the key without many interrogatories an 1 

long hesitation ; but Fancy was a kind and gentle portress, who held W 
gate wide open and welcomed all equally to the district under her sune’ 
intendency, so that the passage towards it was crowded by all those who 
either feared tlie examination of Reason or had been rejected by her 



Translate the following unprepared passage : — 

Tratmfita fib ovv lari Xoyos ImmXvTrrojv rd <ra<f>e<j curaiptip, ?; ol aiaQrjTwv irpap 
panov aiffiaiviov rrpdyfiara voijrd i) lirtKeKpv/ifUvioc ri/v aXyOeiav lirefi^aivuiv, froi 
— iiriKpviftu ptrplq. iruXii to *X t0V b bury, f, irporpeTrnKoc-Upd 

rriiaav rov filov rt)v add v xpifoifitviov. if cl Trap o ifi i a Ik rue rrapu irpoOkaiuig Kal rou 
alfiOQ ti uduQ * 7/roiro irapodwv rpifipa re mi cn'iyjjfia. tv yap rydpxy tn r£>y rplfiiop 
aoi)fiuiv ovoid v, ecu rd rovg bSsvovraQ avo Kaftvuv ry /»/ yivdiontiv irooov rrjg uku 
fkrjvvoav ml rl Xeiirerai, ru vvv irpoaayoptvdfitva 1 piXia’ irpbg 'PuipaMu—mi 
* otjfitia mXotifUpa — ol rraXatin Kara rival' ri/s bSiw ruirovg iri9eoav nal rovmg 
ti nypafyav nva Zijrijfiara. rovri) cl ivroiovv evoiv evtKtv, rov re yvupl^tv rov 
dotvovra rijQ bSov rd iroaav, mi rou dvayivuiOKOvra rd biypa fip.a. mi rrepi ti}v tovtqv 
aatfn'ivti av mrayiyvdfUVQV Kafidrov hriKOV^eoQai. nep&xo- 31 iruihvaiv ifiidv w\ 
7 raOibv iiraviyOiooiv ml ridv irpaKriiov ttvkvuq vTroQpmc. 



Latin. — Examiner , Professor Nesbitt. 

Translate : 

1. Id siui sponte apparebat, tnta coleribus consiliis praepositurum ; efc 
quo id constantius perseveraret, Q. Fabius Maximus sic eum profiscis- 
centem adlocutus fertur. 

Si nut collegam, id quod inallem, tui siruilem, L. Aemili, haberes, ant 
tu collegae tui esses similis, supervacanca essot oyatio mea : nam et duo 
boni consules etiam mo indieento omnia c re pul dica fide vestrafaceretis; 
et mali nec mea verba auribus vestris nec consilia animis acciperetis. 
nunc et collegam tuum et to talum virnm intuenti mihi tecum omnis 
oratio est, quem video nequiquani et viium bommi et civem fore, si altera 
parte claudet res publica, malis consiliis idem ac bonis iuris et potestatis 
erit. erras euim, L, Paulo, si tibi minus certaminis cum C. Terentio 
qnam cum Haimibale futurunj censes : nesoio an infestior hie adversaiius 
quam illo hostis rnancat, et cum illo in acio tantum, cum hoc omnibus 
locis ac temporibua sis certaturus ; et ad versus Hanuibalem legionesque 
eius tuia equitibus ac peditibus puguaiultim tibi sit, Yarro dux riiis 
militibus to sit oppugnaturus. ominis etiam tibi causa absit C. Flaminii 
memoria. tamen ille consul demum et in provincia et ad exercitum coepit 
furcro : hie priusquam peteret consuhitum, deinde in petendo consulatu, 
nunc quoque consul, priusquam castra videat aut liostem, insanit. et qui 
tantas iam nunc procellus proelia atque acies iactando inter togatos ciet, 
quid inter armatam iuventutem censes facturum, et ubi extemplo res verba 
sequitur 1 atqui si hie, quod factuviun so donuntiat, extemplo pugnaverit, 
aut ego rem militarem, belli hoc genus, liostem hunc ignoro ; aut nobilior 
alius Trasumenno locus nostrLs chidibus erit. 

Livy, XXII. 38, 39. 

(a.) Give Madvig’s emendation of claudet republican 

(h) What is the ordinary construction of 2 ^ersevero ? 

(c) Derive and explain the use of demum . 
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2. Accepi aliquot episto] as tuas : ex quibus intellexi quam suspenso Appendix , 
animo et sollicito scire averes quid esset novi. Teneranr unclique neque ■ A0, 8 - 
iam quo minus serviamus recusamus, sed mortem et eiectionem quasi Scholarship 
maiora timemus, quae multo sunt minora. Atque hie status quidem una Bxamimw. 
voce omnium gemitur neque verbo cuiusquam sublevatur. Lottos est, tion3, 
ut su^picor, illis qui tenent, nullam cuiquam largitionem relinquere. 

Unus loquitur et palam adversatur adolescens Ourio. Huic plausus 
maximij consalutatio forensis perhonorifica, signa praeterea benevolentiae 
permulta a bonis impertiuntur, Fufium clamoribus et conviciis et sibilis 
consectantur. His ex rebus non spes, sed dolor est maior, quum videos 
civitatis voluntatem solutam, virtutem adligatam. Ac ne forte quaeras 
icard Xetttov de singulis rebus, universa res eo est deducta, spes ut nulla 
sit aliquando non modo privatos, verum etiam magistratus liberos fore. 

Hac tamen in oppressione sermo in circulis dumtaxat et conviciis est 
liberior quam fuit. Yincere incipit timorem dolor, sed ita, ut omnia sint 
plenissima desperationis. Habet etiam Campana lex. exsecrationem in 
contione candidatorum, si mentionem fecerint quo aliter ager possideatur 
atque ut ex legibus Iuliis. Hon dubitant iurare caeteri : Laterensis 
existimatur laute fecisse, quod tribunatum pi. petere destitit, ne iuraret. 

Cicero, ad Atticum II., 18. 

. (a) Write brief notes on the expressions gemitur neque sublevatur and 
illis qui tenent. 

(6) Mention the date of the above letter and the circumstances under 
which it was written. 

(c) What was the Lex Campana 1 Explain the precaution, above re- 
ferred to, by which its provisions were secured. 

(d) Give a brief sketch of the political careers of Curio and Fufius. 

3. Translate into Latin prose : 

The person as well as the mind of Constantine had been enriched by 
nature with her choicest endowments. His stature was lofty, his coun- 
tenance majestic. His deportment graceful; his strength and activity were 
displayed in every manly exercise ; and from his earliest youth to an ad- 
vanced season of life, he preserved the vigour of his constitution by a 
strict adherence to the virtues of chastity and temperance. He delighted 
in the social intercourse of familiar conversation : and though he might 
sometimes indulge his disposition to raillery with less reserve than was 
required by the severe dignity of his station, the courtesy and liberal- 
ity of his., manners gained the hearts of all who approached him. The 
sincerity of his friendship has been suspected : yet he showed, on some 
occasions, that he was not incapable of a warm and lasting attachment. 

The disadvantages of an illiterate education had not prevented him from 
forming a just estimate of the value of learning ; and the arts and sciences 
derived some encouragement from the munificent protection of Constan- 
tine. 

Translate : 

1. Pa. Quis me uolt 1 perii, pater est. Si. Quid ais omnium . . 'I Cn. 

Ah, 

Rem potius ipsam die, ac mitte male loqui. 

Si. Quasi quicquam in hunc iam grauius dici possiet. 

Ain tandem, ciuis Glyceriumst ? Pa. Ita praedicant. 

Si. “ Ita praedicant ? ” o ingentem confidentiam ! 

Hum cogitat quid dicat ? num. facti piget 1 
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Viilt! limn <*ius color pinions signum usquam inclicat. 

Alien inpotonti i'Hsi* animo, ut praetor ciuiuiu 
Moroni utque legem et sui uoliuitatem patris 
Ta men 1mm* habere student cum aunnno probro! 

Pa. Miuiiiserum! tfi. Horn, ni<Hloimiil ilnmumseusisti, Pamphilftl 

Ulim istuo, olim, ipiom itu animum imluxti tuom 1 
Quod cupcrcs nliqijo pacto oilieiuudum tibi; 

Eodcm die istuo uerbum uore in to ucoidit. 

Sod quid ego ? iptor mo oxorueio l quor me macero? 

Quor uioam sonoctulom Indus sollieito amentia? 

An ut pro Indus poocatis ogosupplieiumsnfteraui? 

Innno liuhoat, ualoal, uiuat cum ilia. Pa. Mi pater. 

Si. Quid “ mi pater!'’ quasi tu hums iiuligens pakis. 

Douiuh, uxor, liliori inuonti iuuito putro. 

Ailduutiqui illam ciuom hmedioant: uiceris. 

Pa. Pator, lioetnn pauca l Si. Quid dices milii? 

On. Turnon, Simo, uudi. Si. Ego mid bun? quid audiam, 
Chromes 1 Cii. At tandem dieat. Si. Age, dicat sino. 

Pa. Kgo me amaro banc intern- : si id poeeiirost, fateorid quoqne, 
Tibi, pater, mo dodo, quiduis oneris iupono, inpera. 

Vis me uxorom ducoro i liana uis mittove? ut potero, feram. 
Hoc modu to ob.seero, ut anemias a me adlogatumhimcsenem: 
Sine mu expurgem atquo ilium lmo enram adducam. 

Si. Aildm-as l Pa. Sine, pater. 

Cii. Aetpmm pnstulut: da uenium. Pa. Sine te hoc exorem. Si. Sino, 
Quiduis cupio, dum uoab hoe mo falli oomperiay, Chremes. 
Uh. i‘ro poecato mugno paulum suppliei satis est patri. 

Tkrhxce, Andria, Y. 3. 

Explain and derive the following ; marking the quantities where doubt- 
ful : coyito 3 inpoO /nt, signum, muccro, <p«tr, supplicium y (ullcgo, sollicito ex- 
pu/jor. 

! 2 . Exigis a nobis operam sine lino togalam. 

Non oo, libortum sod tibi mitto mourn. 

“ Non est” inquis “ idem.'’ Mulfu plus esse prohabo: 
Vixogo lootieam subsoquar, illn ferot. 

In turbuui ineidoris, cunoos umbono rcpellofc; 

Invalidum out nobis iugonuumquo latus. 

Quidlihet in causa narraveris, i]iso tacobo: 

At tibi torgemiimm xnugiid. illn sophos. 

Lis orit, ingenti faeiot eonvitia voce: 

Esso puilor votuit fortia verba milii. 

“Ergo nihil nobis” inquis “ pvuestabis amicus?" 

Quidquid libortuB, Cundide, non poterit. 

Martial, Ep IH. 46. 

Explain the following allusions : 

Pbrvgiuumquo M atria Almo qua lavatfemub. 

Quod natura votat fieri, pormitti* viileri, 

Natorum gen it or crodarut esse trium. 

Cingunt seronum lacti'i forum vernac 

Et larga festos Inert ad lares silva. (compare Horace) 

Hirpini veteres ijui bono novit a vim. 

Par scelus admisit Pliuriis Autonius arm is. 

Hie colat ingenti redeuntiu saccula lustro 
Et quao ltoinuleus sacra Tarentos liabet. 
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3. Scilicet omne sacrum mors importuna profanat : Appemjir, 

Omnibus obscuras iniicit ilia maims. ■ So - s * 

Quid pater Ismario, quid mater, profuit Orplieo ? Scholarship 

Carmine quid u ictus obstupuisse feras 1 Examiua- 

Aelinon in siluis idem pater, Aelinon, altis tious * 

Dicitur inuita concinuisse lyra. 

Adiice Maeoniden, a quo, ceu fonte perenni, 

Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis ; 



Hunc quoque summa dies nigro submersit Auerao ; 

Diffugiunt auidos earmina sola rogos. 

Durat opus uatum, Troiani fama laboris, 

Tardaque nocturno tela retexta dolo. 

Sic Nemesis longum, sic Delia, nomen babebunt ; 

Altera, cura recens, altera, primus amor. 

Quid uos sacra iuuant 1 quid nunc Aegyptia prosunt 
Sistra ? quid in uacuo secubuisse toro 1 
G um rapiant mala fata bonos, (ignoscite fasso) 

Sollicitor nullos esse putare Deos. 

Yiue pius 1 moriere pius. cole sacra ; colentem 
Mors grauis a templis in caua busta trabet. 

Carminibus confide bonis ; iacet ecce Tibullus ; 

Yix manet e tanto parua quod urna capit. 

Ovid, Amoves, III. 9, 19. 

Translate into Latin verse : — 

Though till now ungraced in story, 

Scant although thy waters be, 

Alma ! roll those waters proudly 
Proudly roll them to the sea ! 

Yesterday unnamed, unhonoured 

But to wandering Tartar known, ...Y 

Now thou art a voice for ever 

To the world’s four corners blown, 

In two nations’ annals graven 
Thou art now a deathless name 
And a star for ever shining 
In their firmament of fame. 



The English Language. — Examiner , Professor Yonge. 

1. What was the origin of the British Parliament 1 Was there any 
similar national council in the reign of the first Norman kings, or before 
them 1 What great extension did Parliament receive under Edward I. ? 

2. In what crusades were any English kings personally concerned 1 
In what points or in what degree did the crusades exercise a permanent 
influence on Christendom 1 

3. In what countries are the following places, and for what events 
are they especially remarkable ; Pevensey, Northallerton, Clarendon, 
Berkeley, Tewkesbury, Neville’s Cross, Dunbar, Towton, Bosworth 1 

4. Hallam affirms that England has produced no patriots to whom she 
owes more gratitude than Humphrey Bohun and Roger Bigod. Give 
some account of them. 

5. To what extent was the claim set up by Edward I. to be Sovereign 
Lord of Scotland justified or invalidated by events in the previous history 
of the two countries 1 
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A Tf' Wliafc taiTitiwHa in France belonged to any kin™ 0 f U i , 
between the years 100(5 anil 1509 ! Aral under wliat cimimsbm™ "° d 
8 A.to.Mp they acquired or lost 1 ™msfan M weta 

Kxaniina- 

cions. 

Write a short essay on the exploits and character of Edward III 

Modehst Laxuuaoes. — Professor Meissner, 
FRENCH. 

1. — Translate into French : 

men wo contemplate the New World, the first circumstance that 
strikes us is its immense extent. It was not a small portion of X 
earth, m inconsiderable that ,t might have escaped the observation" 
research of tenner ages, which Otdumbus discovered. Ho made knorn 
a new hemisphere, larger than either .Blimp, i, or Asia or Africa, the thr« 

noted divisions of tie- ancient continent, and not much inferior in dimes 
sums to a third part of tile, habitable globe. America is remarkable not 
only for its magnitude, but for its position. It stretches from the 
northern polar circle to a high southern latitude, above fifteen himdrd 
miles beyond the farthest extremity of the old continent on that side of 
the line. A country of that extent passes through all the climates capable 
of becoming the habitation of limn, and lit for yielding the various pm. 
dilations peculiar either to the temperate or to tlio torrid reriona of the 
earth. — lio hkutson. 0 



II. Translate into English : 

Nouh vivions resserms dans nos mui* coniiuc an milieu de la mer, ettu 
lie peux pas eroire eumhien oela vous pose it la longue, comme on esttristc 
abutt.u, tie no. jam voir sortir, memo war les glacis. Des vieillarcla clouds 
duns lour fiiutouil depuis dix mis, et t]ui no songcaicnt jamais hsercmuGr, 
.soiit uceablus de savoir quo les purtos rcstent fermees. Etpuis, la curiosity 
d’appremlre ce ipii se passe, de voir dot (Strangers, de causer des affaires 
du pays, voilu ties chases dont lu besoiu est trds-grand, et dont personae 
no ho doute avant de Vavnir dprouve comme nous. Le moindre paysan, 
le plus borne du Dagsberg, ipti serait mitre par hosard en ville aurait 6te 
1*911 comme un (lieu ; tout le monilo aurait count le voir et l’interrogev 
sur les nouvelles de, la France. 

Ah ! ceux «pii soutiexmont (jue In liberty passe avant tout ont Hen 
raison, ear detre. eiiferme dans un eaeliot, tpiautl il serait aussi grand que 
la France, e’esfc insupportable. Les homines sent fuits pour aller, venir, 
purler, eerire, vivre. lets uns avec les autres, eomiuercer, se raconter les 
nouvelles, et loiwpic vous leur 6 tea eel a, le reste n’est plus, qu’un dego&t.— 
Ehckmanx-Chatrian. 

III. — 1. Give the respective significations and etymologies of the fol- 
lowing homonyms : loiter, ptujts, c/nutcr, tendre , nmf, palais. 

2. (live the derivatives both of ancient and modern formation of the 
following Latin words : acceptare, cantor, captives, potion-em, rigiclus, 
striotus. 

3. Explain the origin of the acute accent and of the initial emepaide , 
Haile . — Compare this formation of these words to sculpteur , stabilite, etc. 

4. What consonant represents in French the initial w of German and 
English words ? Give examples. 

f>. What are the phonetic changes of the Latin vowel i on its passage 
into French ? 

IV. Give a summary, in French, not exceeding two pages, of the last 
act of Delttvigno’a Louis XI. 
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GERMAN. Appendix, 

I. Translate into German : lfi ' 8 > 

1. He said that he knew me. What am I to do ? You may read the 
letter. The palace of the king is guarded by soldiers. When shall we tionB. 
hare the shortest day and the longest night 1 What kind of glasses do 

yon want 1 He is by no means so industrious as you believe. In spite 
of his illness he is always cheerful. — A ue’s Grammar. 

2. They may say what they like against the Rhine ; that it is vulgarized ; 
that it is not so grand as the Danube or the Rhone ; but, take it alto- 
gether, it is the most charming river in Europe to my mind. I do not 
wonder at the passionate affection which our friends the Germans have 
for it. There are five or six great cities which I love veiy much : Milan, 

Venice, Genoa, Cadiz, Edinburgh (when it is very warm), and Dublin ; 
but I do not know that I ever have more pleasure than in pottering 
about these small towns on the Rhine. — Arthur Helps. 

II. Translate into English : 

Segen bett Sttenb, all bet JBittb (lirfet nravbe, fctyvitt ein fflami bitvcty bit SjJoita Sfiin 
unb loanberte ben gatyilneg jtoifctyeti ben Saubtyaitfevn bin. £et SSlanfet ting itjin 
nactytciffig urn bie jlarfen ©ctynftevit unb bee breite grant Jput faf« i^m tief int SRaien. 
fir fat) tiacty ben SBetgen tyiuiibet, bit* bet SSeg tiefec math nnb nut tin getinges Stud 
bee Seine jtoiftljen ben ©artemnauetu buvctyblietyte. Sie ffittge fetyitn ityn jn beftemmen. 

St bettoe (let) Wither unmnttyig in feme (Sebanfen, beneu jn entrimien tt bus Sreie 
gefnctjt ty&tte. (Sine jlatttictye Emiuenj trippette mit itytem ®efolge an ifjm uorbei, otyne 
baf« et fie gctoatyrte unb grfiflie. Stfl bee nactyfolgenbe Savbittntanagen etinnevie ityn an 
feinm SSetiiefb. (Bon Stnolt tyer rofCten datoffcn unb teictytcte Sntyttoetie nefi 
Stembev, bit eb getiifiet tyatte, bie Serge nub bie Safcaben irn ©cljttee ju fe^ett. Zaftig 
bog ee non bet Sttajie at), tiufb in cinen ffetbweg tyineir, bet evfl tffivitylen nub Sctymfen 
wfibet tief unb bann mitten in bic SBifonifS bet Samfragne tyinans fiityrte. 

Paul Heyse. 

2. Unb an bit Singfl bet ^auifrau benfft bu nifty, 

Sic fief; inbeffen, beinet Wattenb, tyfitmt. 

Senn miet) etfiitit’b mit ®vaufcn, Wirt bie Huectyte 
SBon eureit SBagefatyrieu fid) erjfityfeti. 

SBet iebem Stbfctyieb jittevt mit ba8 fgevj, 

Sap bu mit nimraet inevbe(l toiebetfetyren. 

3ct) fetye bitty, im mitten Sisgebirg 
SSetittt, uon einer fitifye ;u bev anbertt 
Sen Setytfptung ityun, fety', wie bie ®eutfe bicty 
SHiicffttingenb mit fid) in ben Sffigtimb teipt, 

SBie eine Sffiinblalume bicty yevfctyuttet, 

Sfflie nntet bit bet tthgetifetye gitn 
(Sinlitictyt unb bu tyiuabpntft, tin tebenbig 
SBegtabner, in bie fctyauettictye ®vnft — 

Scty, ben bctiuegneu SltjiettiSget tyafetyt 
Set Sob in tyunbert Wectyfetnben ©eftatten ! 

SaS ift ein nngtufifeligeS ©tmerb', 

Sab tyalSgcfatytticty fiityet am Stbgnmb tyin. 

Schiller’s Tell. 
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Science Scholarships.— First Year Students. 
Mathematics. — Examiner, JProfessor Purser. 

GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. In any right) angled triangle, any rectilineal figure described outlie 
hypotenuse is equal to the similar and similarly described figures on tie 
sides. 

2. Prove that if a circle constantly touch two given circles the tangent 
drawn to it from a certain given point is of constant length. 

3. Find the point on a given line such that the difference of its dis- 
tanees from two given points on opposite sides of the line may be 
greatest. 

'1. A lino is drawn through one vertex (A ) of a parallelogram ABC 
I) cutting the diagonal A* I> in P tin* side 0 I) in Q and the side B 0 
produced in A*. Show that P Q : P R == P IP \ P P 3 . 

f>. If there lie drawn three parallel lines a, b , c , and three other 
parallel lines a\ h\ e\ crossing the first set ; prove that the lines joining 
ah' with alt, be with i/e, cu with o' a, meet in a point. 

NJi. — ah' denotes the intersection of a and 6'. 

(>. Show that if the perpendicular p from the angle A of a triangle 
divide the opposite, side into segments m n 
■}fl - mn - be eos A 

7. Prove the expression for the area of a triangle in terms of the sides. 
Hence show that if the base of a triangle be given and the sum of the 
other two sides, the area is greatest when the triangle is isosceles. 

8. If x, y, z be the sines of the angles of a plain triangle, prove the 
following relation : 

4 sty** = (* + a -i- 1 ') (s + y - *) + a - y) (» + y - s) 

9. Find in their simplest forms sin 3tF and tan 11°-J. 

10. Given two sides of a triangle and the contained angle, investigate 
a formula adapted to logarithmic computation for calculating the third 
side. 

11. Prove that the product of the, sines of the angles of a triangle 

, V:f 

can never exceed 

,S 

12. Show that if o he the distance between the centre of tho circle 
inscribed in a triangle and the intellection of the perpendiculars let fall 
from the vertices 



3 S =4.B* | 8 sin-*- 



A 



II 



a 



. Bill 2 — MU’ - COS A COS B C08 C I 

whore A’ is the radius of the circumscribing circle. 



1. A person invests a portion of his capital in a foreign 7 per cent, 
loan at 109, and the remainder in English 0 per cent. Consols at 91, so 
that the dividends may amount in all to .£“> per cent, on his capital. 
Find in what proportions his capital is distributed, 

2. Three equal circles of one foot radius arc drawn each one touching 
the other two ; calculate to three decimal places tho area of the curvili- 
near triangle, bounded by their circumferences. 

3. Find sin 1 f>° and tan 1 fi°. Hence deduce in decimals limits between 

which 7 r must Ho. . 

4. Find the square of tho difference and the sum of the cubes o e 

rooty of the equation a ,a 4-jp without using radicals in the wor . 
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5. Show that 

a—l) (x—a) (x—b) + (5 — o) (x— b) (x—c)-\-(c—a) (x—c) (x— o)-(- 
a—b) (5— c) (c—a) vanishes identically without expanding it. Scholarship 

6. If *+-=2/ express * 5 +— 5 in terms of y. 



Appendix , 
No. 8. 



Examina- 
tions. 



7. Clear of radicals the equation x* -\-z & =0 

8. Solve the equations 

(a.) ^+^=5 (fi.) J*-±+ 

9. Solve the equation 



/I_i + /I-I+ /i_i = /I+i+I - 1 

a? cc 2 V b - x 2 \f c 2 x 2 \/ a aT T s c 2 cc 2 

10. Given find as, y, and 3. 

zyxxzyyxz 

11. Prove that the coefficient of cc w in (cc 2 -baa;-}-&) n is 

_ , n.n— 1 .. or , w.w— 1. n— 2. 3 , 

a +~ij- a h — i;- "i: 2 . "2. u h **- 

12. The fraction takes three values in geometric progression 

when for x the numbers 1, 2, 3 are successively substituted. Prove 
that the common ratio of the progression . 



Second Year Students. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser . 

1. Eliminate x from the equations 

£r 4 +jpcc 3 -j-l==0 a^-j-rce-bl— 0. 

2. If x mJ r y n is a given constant, find when off is greatest ; x, y and 
all the indices being supposed positive. 

3. Calculate the present value of an annuity for n years, if the annual 
payment increase year by year in a geometric ratio. 

4. Show that the following series are convergent 

1 +. So + — — + &c., when cc a 1 

1 1.2 

sin^-b? sin20 + ^- sin30-p&c., always, 

5. Sum the series 

_JL_ -f . . ^ ... + — A — + &c., to n terms, 
smcc sin 2x sm4cc 

6. Expand in a series of powers of cos 9, n being a positive 

sinfl • 

integer. 

7. Express in a rational form the relation subsisting amongst the six 
lines connecting four points. 
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CONIC SECTIONS. 

[The propositions to be proved tfeometricftlly.] 

1. The locus of the middle points of nil parallel chords of a conir . 
right line. 

2. If a conic section bo inscribed in ;i quadrilateral, the centre lies on 
the line joining the middle points of the diagonals. 

3. The portion of the tangent to an hyperbola intercepted hy the 
asymptotes is bisected at the point of contact. 

4. A rectangular hyperbola circumscribes a right-angled triable' 
prove that the perpendicular let fall from the right angle on the base is 
a tangent to the curve. 

0. If a right cone he cut by a plane, the foci of the curve of section 
are the points of contact, with the plane of the section, of the two spheres 
which can he, inscribed in the cone to touch the plane. 

6. A quadrilateral circumscribes a circle. Show that with any of its 
three pairs of opposite vertices as foci, a conic may he described through 
any other pair. 



SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Assuming such of Napier’s rules fur right-angled spherical triangles 
as do not involve two angles of the triangle, prove the others. 

2. Given huso and sum of sides of a spherical triangle prove that the 
product of the tangents of the. halves of the base angles is also given. 

3. If ft denote the angle which the arc joining the middle points of 
the sides of a spherical triangle makes with the base’(c) produced ; prove 

that tan where K the spherical excess. 

Bin 4 c 

4. Two fixed arcs of great circles make an angle C ; through a fixed 
point P is drawn a variable arc cutting off intercepts OX, CY from the 
fixed arcs, prove the following relation between those intercepts. 

sin (7. cot/3 - shift' cotG-V+siuft cot. 01' where ft is the fixed arc CP. 

0, O' are the fixed angles .PCX and PCY. 



CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 

1. Investigate the formula for transposing from a pair of rectangular 
axes to another pair containing an angle w, the axis of a; "being common 
to both, 

2. Determine the condition that three points given by their polar co- 
ordinates may lie in one straight line. 

3. Find by co-ordinate geometry the locus of a point such that the 
sum of the squares of the perpendiculars let full from it on the sides of 
a regular pentagon may be constant. 

4. Determine the equation of the circle passing through the intersec- 
tions of the circle as* 4 - ?/ 2 ~ r 2 with the right line x cosa-J-y sina=p and 
passing through the point x'y'. 



DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

1. Differentiate — 4L — , log^-—^ -^ ) 

Vl-x 1 \ 1 + c* / 

2. If tan | = 

V It* '<u- 
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3, Show that when a function of a attains a maximum or minimum 
value its differential coefficient changes sign from positive to negative 
or vice versa. 

Given two sides of a spherical triangle, find (hy the differential 
wleulus) the vertical angle when its area is a maximum. 



Appendix 
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Engineering Scholarships.— Second Year. Students. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews '. 

[for questions 1 to 8, sea examination for Medical Scholarships of Second Year.] 

9. Describe the method of converting iron into steel, and state the 
composition of the latter. 

10. Give aii account of the method of converting any one of the fol- 
lowing metals from its ores : viz., copper, tin, or mercury. 

n. Describe the construction and action of Daniell’s battery. 

12. Explain the volta-electric induction. 



Geometrical Drawing. — Examiner, Professor James Thomson, ll.d. 

[Note — T he numbers annexed to the several questions are values assigned to them 
indicating their relative importance for the examination.] 

1. Explain clearly how you could proceed to find the traces of the 
plane which passes through a given straight line and a given point, in 
tho case in which the traces of the given line and those of a parallel to it 
through the given point are inaccessible, being all four situated beyond 
the limits of your sheet of paper. You are not required to work out an 
examnle accurately ; hut your explanation may, with advantage, be aided 
by a magrarn showing some parts of the work, or of the method. (4.) 

2. To find the angle between two straight lines given by their pro- 
jections. If the twc given straight lines do not intersect each other the 
angle required will be the angle between one of the lines and a lin e 
passing through a point of that one and parallel to the other. (3.) 

3. Explain how to find the vertical projection of the shadow cast on 
ft given vertical surface, plane or curved, by any given line, straight or 
curved. The given vertical surface is to be understood as being specified 
by its horizontal trace being given ; and the given line as being specified 
by its two projections being given : and the rays of light are to he sup- 
posed all to fall in a given direction ; that is, all to be parallel to a given 
straight line. (4.) 

4. Suppose a plane to be given which is inclined to both planes of 

projection. Assume it for yourself by assuming its traces. Then assume 
a point in that plane, but not situated in either of the planes of projection. 
Bound that point as centre, and in the assumed plane, suppose a circle 
of given radius to be drawn. Then draw accurately the horizontal pro- 
jection of that circle. You may assume about an inch as the radius of 
the circle, and you may assume the other data so as to afford sufficient 
space for convenient construction. You are to give clear explanations of 
your work. (8.) ~ 

5. Taking as given a cone specified by the horizontal trace of its sur- 
face and the projections of its vertex ; and taking as given a straight line 
which cuts the cone, this line being specified by its projections : find the 
points in which the straight line cuts the cone. Your solution may 

G 
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relate to a light circular cone with vertical axis ; or to a cone -with 
circular huso on the horizontal piano of projection, aiul inclined axis - or 
to a conical Kitrfaco devoid of any kind of symmetry, and having no 
special line that can he called its axis. The more general your solution 
is, it will he valued the more. Tart credit will he given if you explain 
clearly how to carry out the work, even though you do not take time to 
complete it. (7.) 

G. Explain how to solve the following three problems in Descriptive 
Geometry. 

(a) To draw the traces of the. plane which will pass through a given 
point and will he perpendicular to a given straight lino ; the point and 
tho straight line, being given by their projections. 

( b ) Given the traces of a plane ; to find the angle which it makes with 
the vertical plant 1 of projection. 

(c) Given the projections of a straight line; to find the angle whidiit 
makes with the vertical plane of projection. (G.) 

7. Bliow that if a straight line perpendicular to tho vertical plane of 
projection casts its shadow on any object (for instance, on a fluted column) 
the shadow as shown in vertical projection must he, a straight line, or 
else must consist of parts of one straight lino. (3.) 

8. State wlmt you know of any opinions or proscriptions often put 
forward as to any supposed or veal grounds for necessity or advisability 
for limiting the angular extent of tin* Hold of view in a picture; or for 
not allowing it to lie. very wide, or not wider than some definite extent 
In doing this, yon may have to state several prevalent fallacies ; and to 
give some trustworthy grounds for practical guidance. (4.) 

9. Conceive, a small model of a house to he made on a scale ^th of an 
inch to a foot, tho real house having tho dimensions figured in the 
accompanying sketch,* Lot tho model he placed so that the point a on 
tho front face of the mortal shall he situated in the picture surface Ad at 
the centre of tho picture, and that the front face of the model shall he 
inclined at an angle of GO' 5 with the picture surface. Let the distance 
from the eyes to the picture surface lie. two and a quarter inches, which 
you can obtain from the scale as being *27 < if the given twelfths of an inch. 
It is required to draw accurately, in your book of answers, the perspective 
of the model, and to explain clearly your construction. (10.) 

10. Make, accurately aud neatly an isometrieal drawing of the outlines 
of a house which are shown by figured dimensions in the accompanying 
sketch.* Your drawing is to lie the isometrieal projection of a supposed 
model of the house, the model lining conceived as made oil a scale of ^th 
of an inch to a foot. Also explain clearly your construction. (6.) 



Tii ibd Y kau Stu d ents. 

Geology and Mineralogy. — Keaniiiwr, Profmor Wyvilh Thomson. 

1. Name and describe some of the principal me.tamorphic rocks. "What 
are the common characters which distinguish this group of rocks from 
rocks of the plutouio series l 

2. Give an accepted classification of tho trap rocks according to tnei 

mineralogical chn v> .cel’s. . , 

3. In what formations, and associated with what beds, is roc - 

* Sketch not printed in Calendar. 
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usually found i_ "What is tlia supposed origin of rock-salt, and what are 
the arguments in favour of that supposition 1 

4. Give a classification of the tertiary teds of England and state their 
distribution and extent. 

5. Wliat fossil plants are characteristic of the jurassic series of beds? 

6. Name and state the zoological relations of the principal genera of 
mammalia whose remains have been found in beds older than the miocene 
tertiaries in Britain. 

7. What beds at present in course of formation appear to resemble 
most closely beds of coal in composition and in microscopic structure; and 
what is the microscopic structure of those beds ? 

Surveying, Levelling, Mensuration, &c .—Examiner, Professor James 
Thomson, ll.d. 

[Note.— T he numbers annexed to the several questions are values assigned to them 
indicating their relative importance for the examination.] 

1. Supposing that a circular curve of given radius is to be set out for 
a railway so as to be tangential to two given straight lines already marked 
on the ground ; and supposing the intersection of those two straight 
lines to be inaccessible ; explain how to proceed, by aid of a transversal, 
to fiud on the ground the points of contact of the straight tangents with 
the curve, and to calculate the length of the circular arc between these 
points. (3.) 

2. Describe clearly the chief other uses of the transversal, than those 
referred to in the foregoing question, for the setting out of circular curves 
subject to various kinds of obstructions. In this you are not required to 
give investigations or statements of formulae ; hut you are to explain the 
held work dependent on results deducible from established formulae. (3.) 

3. Tell what you can as to reasons for easing off the transition from 
a straight tangent into a circular curve for a railway j and explain any 
method you know for effecting that object. (4.) 

4. Explain how practically to use Bidder’s Table ; for finding the 
quantity of earthwork in a block 66 feet long, with 30 feet base, slopes 
2 to 1, and end heights 34 and 26 feet: and explain how to use Macneill’s 
Tables for the same calculation, on the understanding that his First 
Series will be suitable for it. Also tell the distinction between his First 
Series and Second Series. Take care to state in what units of length or 
of volume the lengths or volumes will be expressed by the numbers you 
will refer to. (3.) 

5. Calculate the numbers in Bidder’s Table for two end heights of 34 
and 26 feet, showing clearly the various steps of your calculation : and 
explain accurately what these numbers mean. (4.) 

6. State formulae suitable for computing by use of logarithms, the 
angles of a triangle, and its area, when the three sides are given. . (3.) 

7. What is parallax in a theodolite? Also state and clearly explain 
whether or not a theodolite, fully adjusted for an observation by a person 
of long sight, will require an adjustment for parallax -—firstly, in case of 
its being used for the same observation by a short-sighted person ; and 
secondly, in case of its being used by the short-sighted person for a 
different observation. State what is the precise condition of all things 
concerned which is to be brought about by the carryinginto effect of the 
adjustment for parallax. (4.) 

8. What is the line of collimation in a theodolite or levelling-instru- 
ment? How ought it to be situated in a Y i eve ^ or a Y theodolite, 
and what is the practical test and mode of adjustment for it? (3.) 

G 2 
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9. In a Y theodolite, or a Y levelling instrument, is it essential ov 
unessential that the. two eylindrio rings resting in the Ys he of exactly 
equal diameters? Explain clearly the reasons for your answer. (3\ ^ 

10. Conceive a small model of a house to he made on a scale of l th 
of an inch to a foot, the real house, having the dimensions figured in the 
accompanying sketch.* Lot the model he placed so that the point a on 
the front face of the model shall he situated in the picture surface and 
at the centre of the picture, and that the front face of the model shall he 
inclined at an angle of (>() ' with the picture surface. Lot the distance 
from the eye. to the. picture surface ho two and a quarter inches, which 
you can obtain from tint scale as being ‘27 of the given twelfths of an 
inch. It. is required to draw accurately, in your hoolc of answer’s the 
perspective of the model, and to explain clearly your construction 

( 1( M . , 

11. Show that in a Gravntt’s level there is no exact height in the 
telescope tube at which the horizontal win 1 ought necessarily to he 
adjusted, and explain the hearing of this on Gravatt’s rules for the adjust- 
ment of his instrument. (0.) 

12. Mention some of the best practical methods for taking out areas 
of fields or lands from u map, and explain clearly at least two of them. 
In case of the area being first obtained by use of an instrument as so 
many square, inches of paper of the map, liow would you reduce it to 
acres, roods, and perches of the land, the scale of the map being given? 

w 



Medical Scholarships. — Second Year Students. 

Anatomy and Physuh.ocy. -E.vauunei\ l)r. Red fern. 

1. Name the Hpecinmns numbered 1 to II). and describe the characters 
of the. markings on which your opinion is founded. 

2. Describe the articulations of the. ribs with the vertebras,— their 
ligaments, movements, <fce. 

(rive a complete account of the action of the following muscles: 
latissimus dorsi ; suhscapularis ; pronator teres j adductor longus ; and 
penmens longus. 

4. Describe the shape, the surfaces, borders, position, and relations of 
the liver and spleen. 

5. What parts of the human body will yield gelatine, librine, and 
albumen respectively ? How would you obtain each of these substances ? 
►State the most characteristic properties of each of them. 

15. Give an account of the, pyloric and ileo-colic valves, and describe the 
nature of their action, ns well as that of tin*, sphincter ani. 

7. Explain the relation of the process of dialysis to absorption in the 
stomach and intestines. 

Botany — Examiner, Professor Wyvilh Thomson. 

1. Give the principal natural orders of the monoehamydeiB. Give the 
leading characters, and an outline of the. geographical distribution oi 
those monuchlamydcous orders which contain important economic oi 
officinal plants. 

2. Describe, in detail the. st nurture of the ripe seed of the common pea 
and contrast it with the seed of wheat. 

*• Sk- 1 h not | rnled in ('iilmitur. 
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3. Give the characters of the cyperacere, and contrast them with those Append!*, 

of the juncacere. A '°- 8 - 

4. Describe the cones, female and male, of pinus. Scholarship 

5. Describe the structure and the mode of reproduction of any lichen. Examina- 

6. What are zoospores ? Give instances. tions * 

7. Describe a mushroom, detailing the structure, functions, and 
relations of the different parts. 

Zoology. 

1. Describe the throat (larynx, pharynx, nostrils, &c.) of the whale. 

2. Give the received classification of the cetacea. Name some of the 
principal genera, giving their leading characters, and an outline of their 
geographical distribution. 

3. Describe some of the principal varieties in the form of the mammal- 
ian placenta, and give a classification which has been proposed, founded 
upon the form of the placenta. 

4. What do you understand by complete segmentation of the yelk. 

In what animal groups are complete and partial segmentation severally 
found ? 

5. Describe the organs of respiration in the different groups of annelids. 

6. Give a general classification of insects, founded on the completeness 
or otherwise of their metamorphoses and on the character of their 
mouths. 

7. State what you know with regard to “spontaneous generation.” 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. What is meant by the dew point, and how is it determined; a, by 
Daniell’s hygrometer ; b , by the wet bulb thermometer ? 

2. "What is the critical point or temperature for carbonic acid, and 
what phenomena are exhibited by carbonic acid when the temperature 
or pressure is slightly changed about the critical point ? 

3. How would you distinguish a salt of rubidium from one of potas- 
sium by spectrum analysis ? 

4. Describe the reaction which occurs in the formation of the bleach- 
ing compounds of chlorine with the metals ? 

5. How would you analyse atmospheric air? 

6. Describe the preparation of methene (marsh gas) and ethene 
(olefiant gas) ; state also their composition and the action of chlorine upon 
them. 

7. How is phosphuretted hydrogen gas prepared ? State the reaction 
and describe the properties of the gas. 

8. "What are the tests for lime and magnesia ? 

9. Explain the reaction when a ferrous salt is conyerted into a ferric? 
salt ; a, by the action of nitric acid ; b, by the action of chlorine. 

10. State the composition and give a general account of the compounds' 
of antimony with oxygen and with chlorine. 

11. How is methyl-alcohol prepared,, and what acid is formed by its' 
oxidation ? State the reaction in symbols. 

12. Describe the different sources — natural and artificial — of glucose,' 
its chief properties, and relations to the alcohols. 

13. How is sulphocyanic acid prepared? State the composition of the 
sulphocyanide of potassium, -and its characteristic reaction. 

14. What are the tests for hydrocyanic acid? 

15. How is urea prepared from urine — -also artificially ? State also 1 
its composition, and the action of heat upon it. 
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Third Year Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Ikmimncr, Dr. Dedfem. 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 12. State to which side of the 
body each belongs, and describe, the. characters of the markings on which 
your opinion is founded. 

2. Define with accuracy the movements which take place between the 
astragalus and each of the various bones with which it articulates • also 
those which take place between the. os calcis and the cuboid bone ; and 
the advantages which we derive from these movements. 

3. Describe the anastomoses of arteries and branches of arteries on 
the face and scalp. 

*1. State, the extent, the length and the width of each of the named 
portions of the. alimentary canal from the mouth to the anus. 

f>. State the. differences in structure and action of the muscles of rep- 
tiles and birds ; also those of striated and nun-striated muscle in man. 

0. Descrilw the processes of secretion of seminal fluid and of gastric 
juice. 



Practical Chemistry. — JSvttminer, Dr. Andrews. 

1. What are the distinctive tests for the arson ious and arsenic acids? 

2. How would you analyse (quantitatively) the sulphide of arsenic,? 

3. Describe the method of analysing bronze (an alloy of copper and 
tin). 

4. A precipitate is formed in tin* urine, which limy he an earthy 
phosphate or un alkaline, unite ; how would you distinguish which it is? 

0. How would you separate the acid from the juice of a fruit, and 
obtain it in a pure form l 

(5. Give an account of the characteristic properties of the uric acid, 
unite of soda, and cystic-oxide calculi. 

7. How would you determine and calculate the amount of sugar in a 
solution, by the process of fermentation i 

8. Give some, account of the absorption bands of blood and bile. 

[Candidates were also required to perform qualitative analyses.] 



Fourth Year Students. 



Anatomy. — Dminituv, J)r. liedferu. 

1. Name the. specimens numbered 1 to 12. State to which side of 
the body each belongs, and describe the character of the markings on 
which your opinion is founded. 

2. What are the characters, connexions, and uses of the ligaments 
which lie behind the body of the axis, and of those which are connected 
with its odontoid process. 

3. Name the branches of arteries through which the blood will now 
after the application of a ligature to the following arteries; file third 
stage of the subclavian, — the third stage of the axillary, — the upper 
third of the femoral, — and the external iliac. 

4-. Describe accurately the true vocal cords and state what muscles ac 
upon them and how each muscle operates. 

5. Give an account of the extent, — the connexions,— and the struc- 
ture of the choroid coat of the eve. 
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Physiology. Appendix 

1. In wliat respects do living beings and living structures differ from 

inorganic bodies % Scholarship 

2. State briefly what are the varieties of structure possessed by con- ®™ ina " 
nective tissues, and how these result from their development. 

3. What are the circumstances which influence the excretion of' car- 
bonic acid ? From what sources is the carbonic acid derived ? 

4. To what extent, and in what way do nervous actions affect secre- 
tions 1 Give as many instances as you recollect. 

5. Describe the process of union, and the character of the substance 
which unites divided tendons, — divided muscles, — broken bones, — and 
cut surfaces in cartilage. 



Surgery. — Examiner , Dr. Gordon. 

Describe the changes that take place in an inflamed part, from their 
commencement until they terminate in resolution, abscess and ulceration, 
and mention some of the facts which have led to alterations in its treat- 
ment. 

Describe briefly the treatment of traumatic haemorrhage, especially 
that occasionally met with, in compound fractures. 

Describe briefly the various forms of synovitis of the knee joint, their 
differential diagnosis and treatment. 

Describe the anatomical relations of the astragalus, its dislocations and 
treatment. 



Theory and Practice op Medicine. — Examiner , Professor Cuming. 

1. *How is death caused in croup ? 

2. Give the etiology and physical signs of dilatation of the bronchi. 

3. Give an account of the pathology of chlorosis and of anaemia, and 
mention the points of difference. 

4. What are the symptoms of Uraemia? Mention the diseases which 
they stimulate, and give the differential diagnosis. 

5. Enumerate in order of frequency the organs most frequently the 
seat of tubercle in, (1) children ; and, (2) adults. 

6. Enumerate the principal remedies for spasmodic asthma, and write 
prescriptions for the administration of three of them. 



Materia Medica. — Examiner, Dr. Seaton Peid. 

1. How are medicines which act upon the nervous system classified ? 

2. How are sedatives subdivided 1 

3. Under which divisions is Aconitum Napellus and Digitalis Pur- 
purea placed ? 

4. What is the dose of the Officinal Tincture of Aconite 1 

5. Write a prescription for its internal administration to an adult, 
and state in your directions what symptoms ought to cause your patient 
to cease its use. 

6. What dose of the active principle of Aconite had nearly proved 
fatal ? 

7. Write a prescription for the internal administration to an adult of 
the Infusion of Digitalus. 

8. What have you to guard against when using Digitalus, and what 
are the indications that you should stop it % 
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Appendix, !). Wluit are the medicinal properties of the Itesin Podophyllum 
3 - write, a prescription for its use by an adult. 5 

Scholarship 1». What art' the medicinal properties of Hydrate of Chloral? and 
Ksamina- write a prescription for its use by an adult. 

u°»a. j l ^STamo the medicines on the table, and classify them therapeutically 

Midwifery. — Examiner, Dr. R. F. Dill 

1. Describe the Female Pelvis. ITow does it differ from the Male 
Pelvis 1 How does it influence the position of the head in the different 
stages of natural labour ? 

2. Describe the several positions in which the head enters the Pelvis 
according to Naegelo. 

3. Describe a case requiring jwdulic version. How is the operation 
performed l 

4. State the diagnosis, mechanism and treatment of a shoulder presen- 
tation. 

fl. Describe the effects of chloroform in labour. In what cases would 
its use be beneficial, and in what eases injurious 'J 

(5. Into what stages is natural labour divided. What are the causes 
of delay in each stage ? 

7. What are the symptoms and treatment of puerperal fever ? 

8. State the Pathology and treatment of dysmenorrhoea. 

Medical Jurisprudence. — E.mmiuer t Professor Hodges, m.d., la.ii. 

1. Describe tho treatment, required in poisoning by Tartar Emetic. 

2. Give an account of method of employing the guaiaciun test for the 
recognition of blood stains, and state the objections to which it is liable. 

3. Mention the chemical antidotes to the following poisons : — Arsenic, 
Corrosive Sublimate, Copper, Lead. 

4. What is the treatment required in poisoning by Belladonna? 

5. Describe the post mortem appearances observed after death by 
starvation l 

0. Give an outline of Graham and Ilofman’s process for the detection 
of Strychnine in alt*. 



Law Scholahsiiips.— First Year Students. 



Law of Property. — Examiner , Professor Molynmx. 

1. What was or were the operative word or words in a conveyance 
essential to pass a remainder before the 7th and 8th of Viet? 

2. In what case does Ileal Property of an intestate become distributable 
on his death according to the Common Law ? 

3. In what ease is an estate pur untie vie descendible to the heir? 

4. What are the different classes of freehold estates as relates to 
duration? 

o. What contingencies incidental to remainders after estates for hie 
do not imperil the succession, and in what instances is it liable to fan 
as tho law now stands? 

G. If laud be held in fee simple by A be limited in a conveyance by 
him to B and the heirs of his body, and B dies, leaving his only issue a 
grandson and granddaughter, the children of a daughter, A’s only clu 
what will be the devolution of the estate? 
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7. What is the nature of tlxe office of “ protector of the settlement,” Appm/Un, 

anil in what cases is his interposition called into operation 1 And in N °- a - 
what case not ? Scholarship 

8. In what instance will the wife of a tenant in tail not he entitled to E.vamiaa- 

dower at Common Law 'l tionB - 

9. In what case can a freehold pass on mere breach of a condition 1 

10. Under what circumstances do a life estate and a subsequent re- 
mainder in fee simple, although vested in the same person, not merge ? 

11. When, at Common Law, will a preceding chattel estate support 
a remainder for life 1 and in what instance will it fail to do so ’? 

12. Estate in fee simple, limited as to one moiety to B for life, and as 
to the other moiety to G for life, with remainder to D for life, 0 dies, do 
JJ and I) thereupon become joint-tenants ? and if not, why not 1 

13. Grant in fee simple by A to B before the statute “ quia emptores,” 
grant of the same lands by B to C in fee simple since the statute, subse- 
quent grant by 0 in fee simple to D, D dies without heirs ; upon whom 
does the right to the land devolve 1 and in what right'? 

14. By what assurance could the freehold estate of a feme-covert he 
aliened before the 3 and 4 Will. 4 in England, and the 4 and 5 Will. 4 
in Ireland ? 

15. If the owner of a rentcharge had purchased part of the land charged, 
in what way did the purchase legally affect the owner of the other part, 
at Common Law 1 ? How does the 22nd and 23rd Viet., Chap. 35, affect 
the rights of the parties 

16. What are emblements ? And to what cardinal principle of Real 
Property does the light to them form an exception 1 



Jurisprudence. — Bxa/miner, Professor Leslie. 

1. What does Austin mean by the title of his first six lectures — “ The 
Province of J urisprudence determined ? ” How does he determine it, 
positively and negatively 1 

2. In order that a society may form a society political and independent, 
two distinguishing marks must unite. 

3. What is the ground of the proposition that the power of a sovereign 
government is incapable of legal limitation ? 

4. Explain the meaning of the term iinconstitutional, as applied to a 
sovereign government. 

5. Explain the following passage : — “ Nothing is more frequent in 
jurisprudence than the confusion of motive with intention, and of this 
confusion the law of England affords a flagrant instance, when it lays 
down that murder must he committed of malice aforethought.” 

6. Explain the distinction between rights in rem, and rights in per- 
sonam, and give examples. 

7. “The most celebrated system of jurisprudence known to the world 
begins as it ends, with a code.” Point out the difference between the 
causes of the two codifications of Roman law here referred to. 

8. Give examples from both Roman and English law of each of the 
agencies by which law is brought into harmony with the progress of 
society. 

9. Point out the essential distinction between the Roman Jus Gentium 
and the modern Law of Nations. How are they connected 1 

10. Define agnatic and cognatic relationship. 

11. “The movement of the progressive societies has been uniform in 
one respect.” Describe the movement here referred to. 

12. Point out the difference between the Roman fares and the English 
heir. 
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E<i u 1TV. — Examiner, Professor Molgneuw. 

1. Tn wliat cases do courts of Equity decline to exercise the iurisdir 

lion which belongs to it. ? . J 

2. State the nature and effect «»t' the equital de doctrine of notice and 
what are its extent and limits ‘i 

•*{. In what eases are voluntary deeds held void in a court of Equity? 
and in what instances are they deemed valid ? 

•1. In what cases and 1o what extent does mistake in matters of law 
ailed the. validity of deeds when contested in courts of Equity? 

5. "What are the limits within which courts of Equity relieve against 
mist (dee in fact i 

G. In wluit cast's do courts of Equity give relief under the head of fraud 
although the transaction is not tainted with moral torpidity? 

7. Statu tint distinction between cases where courts of Equity refuse 
relief in case of suppressio vtiri in matters of contract, and those in which 
they would hold suyyestio falsi of a like fact to invalidate the transaction. 

8. Is there any, ami (if so) what difference in the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion by courts of Equity in relation to voluntary deeds, and those 
transactions evidenced hy instruments not under seal? and what are 
the grounds upon which such difference is founded? 

!). Since the repeal of the statutes against usury, is there any, and (if 
so) what difference in the relief administered by courts of Equity, accord- 
ing to the party who seeks its aid i 

10. Wluit gave rise to the jurisdiction of courts of Equity as forming 
an acknowledged branch of our judicature l 

11. Wluit is the policy of courts of Equity in suits arising out of 
purchases from expectant heirs ? 

12. The Registry of Deeds Acts declare prior ‘unregistered deeds void 
as against subsequent, registered deeds. If the grantee of the subsequent 
deed had notice of the prior deed, on what principle do courts of Equity 
adjust the rights of the eonilieting parties? and what construction do 
they put upon the statutes as to the intention of the Legislature? 

1:5. The. statute against fraudulent e< mveyaneos provides that voluntary 
deeds (however bona fide) shall be deemed void as against subsequent 
purchasers for valuable consideration. Tn the. event of the grantee under 
the. subsequent conveyance having had notice of the prior conveyance, how 
will this court of Equity adjudicate upon the rights of the parties? 

I I. How is the viglit of the purchaser under a contract for the sale of 
land viewed by courts of Law and Equity respectively ? 

15. How is the contract for the sale of land and goods respectively 
viewed by courts of Law ? 

10. What is the legal construction of a grant to a man and his issue? 

17. Within what limits is the act ion ex delicto now confined on the 
death of the person entitled ? 



Jurisprudence and Civil Law. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. Mr. Maine says of his treatise, c ‘ The chief object of the following 
pages is to indicate name of the. earliest ideas of mankind as reflected in 
ancient law, and to point out the relation of those ideas to modem 
thought.” (Jive some examples of tin* relation of ancient to modern legal 
ideas. 
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2. Explain the following passage : — “ It would seem that the separa- Appendix, 

tion of the Law of Persons from that of Things has no meaning in the ff 0, 8 ' 
infancy of Law. Scholarship 

3. “ The mention of Primogeniture introduces one of the most difficult Examina- 
problems of historical jurisprudence.” What is the difficulty of the fc '° ns ' 
problem, and how does Mr. Maine solve it ? 

4. “ The history of Roman Law is the history of the assimilation 
of Res Mancipi to Res Nec Mancipi.” Explain this proposition. 

5. Mr. Maine says of the law of mediaeval Europe : — “ The law relat- 
ing to women carries the stamp of its double origin.” Explain this. 

6. Explain the origin of Roman ‘‘Equity.” 

7. Explain the origin of English “ Equity.” 

8. What was the Qu&rela Inofficiosi Testament^ ? 

9. Explain the term jus postliminii. 

10. “Property is acquired in particular things either by natural or 
civil modes.” Sandars* Institutes. Explain this passage, and give 
examples. 

11. “There are three great epochs in the history of the Roman system 
of civil process T 

12. Explain the distinction between real and personal servitudes. 



Third Year Students. 



Common Law. — Examiner , Professor Molyneux. 

1. What species of simple contract in writing, is, at common law, 
equal in operation to instruments under seal ; so far as implying con- 
sideration ? 

2. In what cases may a party give oral evidence as to the intention of 
parties to a -written contract 1 ? 

3. Wliat conditions are essential to entitle a trader to sue a married 
woman living with her husband 1 ? And by what mode can the latter 
relieve himself from such a liability ? 

4. What act of the creditor towards the principal debtor will discharge 
tlie surety from liability on default of his principal ? 

5. As between what parties do estoppels operate ? 

6. Within what limits is a principal liable for the acts of his agent ? 

7. What are the cases in which a person can sue his co-partner at 
law, and in what cases can he not do so ? 

8. What is the legal effect of want of notice to the drawer of dishonour 
of a hill of exchange ? 

9. What fixtures is a tenant entitled to remove ? And within what 
time must he exercise such a right ? 

10. Wliat is the nature of the remedy open to the assignee of a debt 
for its recovery ? And who are the necessary parties to a suit institut- 
ed for such purpose ? 

11. What difference, in matter of evidence, exists in suits for recovery 
of the price of real estates, contracted to be sold, and that of personal 
chattels, severally and respectively ? ■ 

12. What is the nature of a contract of insurance ? And what cir- 
cumstances deprive the insurer of his right of suit? 

_ 13. In what case is the tenant not estopped from denying the title. of 
his landlord? 

14. In what respect does the statute of frauds affect contracts for the 
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sale of lands ? And in wlint instance is a purchaser held bound, although 
tlie terms of the statute have not been complied with ? On what ground 
is he so held liable ? 

15. What right of action of a testator does not vest in his executors? 

1G. In what respect is the obligee of a bond executed by more than 
one obligor better secured by having the bond joint and several? 

Jurisprudence and Civil Law. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. “There is no principle in all law which the moderns have been so 
loatli to adopt as that which was known to the Romans as Usucapion.” 
What is the name of this principle in modern jurisprudence, and how is 
the repugnance to it, referred to by Mr. Maine, to be explained ? 

2. “ Tlie primitive association of Conveyances and Contracts explains 
something which often strikes the jurist as singularly enigmatical. I 
mean the extraordinary severity of ancient systems of law to debtors." 
Explain this. 

3. “The system of Grotius is implicated with Roman law at its very 
foundation.” Explain this. 

4. Explain the term heredes necessarii , and the difference between their 
liabilities under tlie early and the later Roman law. 

5. “ The Servitudes of the Roman Law are of two kinds : 1° Real 
Servitudes ; 2° Personal Servitudes. ... In a certain sense all 
servitudes are real ; and in a certain sense all servitudes are personal.” 
Explain this. 

(>. Explain the term quarta Falcidia. 

7. Describe the general features of the Roman law of succession, as 
remodelled by tlie 118th and 127th Novels. 

8. Explain the divisions of obligations in tlie Institutes into obliga- 
tions ex contractu, quasi cx-confractu, ex' delicto, and quasi ece-delido ; 
and give examples. 

9. “ The four modes in which contracts might be entered into under 
the civil law were, re, verlis, Uteris, and consensu.” Explain these 
terms. 

10. Mr. Maine says the chief reason for the study of Roman law lies 
not in the fact that Roman and English law were once alike, hut in the 
fact that they will be alike. Adduce any reasons you can in confirma- 
tion of the view that English law is tending towards a similarity to 
Roman law. 

11. Trace the actual historical relations between English and Roman 
law. 

12. Describe the changes which Roman law underwent with respect 
to women. 



Senior Scholarships. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

FRENCH. 

I. Translate into French : 

The condition of the king (Charles I.), during this whole winter, was 
to the last degree disastrous and melancholy. As the dread of ills is 
commonly more oppressive than their real presence, perhaps in no period 
of his life was he more justly the object of compassion. His vigour oi 
mind, which, though it sometimes failed him in acting, never deserted 
him in his sufferings, was wliat alone supported him ; and he was deter- 
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aimed, as he wrote to Lord Digby, if lie could not live like a king, to die Al f™£ x ' 

like a gentleman ; nor should any of his friends, he said, ever have reason ' 

to blush for the prince whom they had so unfortunately served. — Scholarship 
Home. tions. 

II. Philological Questions : 

1. Show the influence of Patristic Latin on the formation of the French 
language. 

2. Explain the loss of the terminal i of the Latin bases of cemmeneer 
and embmsser. 

.3. Whence arose the custom of counting by scores 1 • What remnants 
are there of it in Modem French ? 

4. tip to what time were the conjunctive and disjunctive pronouns 
used promiscuously 1 Give some examples of disjunctive pronouns being 
used conjunctively in Modern French. 

5. Classify the French substantives derived from past participles 
according to their form and gender. 

6. Show the connexion between adverbs of place and pronouns. 

III. Write a brief summary, in French, of Corneille’s Menteur. 

GERMAN. 

1. Translate into German : 

The government of the Germans, and that of all the northern nations, 
who established themselves on the mins of Rome, was always extremely 
free ; and those fierce people, accustomed to independence and inured to 
arms, were more guided by persuasion than authority, in the submission 
which they paid to their princes. The military despotism, which had 
taken place in the Roman empire, and which, previously to the irruption 
of those conquerors, had sunk the genius of men, and destroyed every 
noble principle of science and virtue, was unable to resist the vigorous 
effort of a free people ; and Europe, as from a new epoch, rekindled her 
ancient spirit, and shook off the base servitude to arbitrary will and 
authority under which she had so long laboured. — Hume. 

II. Literary Questions. 

L Who is the original of the Preaching Friar in Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein's Lager l By whom was this character suggested to the poet ? 

2. What place does Lessing assign to the supernatural in dramatic 
composition, and by what examples does he illustrate his theory t 

3. Characterize the principal dramatis personae in Goethe’s Tasso. 

III. Write in German, a brief account of the Coronation of the last 

German Emperor as witnessed by Goethe. 



ITALIAN. 

I. Translate into Italian : 

I am an historical painter by profession, and resided for some time 
in the family of a foreign prince at his villa, about fifteen miles from 
Rome, among some of the most interesting scenery of Italy. It is 
situated on the heights of ancient Tusculum. In its neighbourhood are 
the ruins of the villas of Cicero, Sylla, Lucullus, Rufinus, and other 
illustrious Romans, who sought refuge here occasionally from their toils, 
m the bosom of a soft and luxurious repose. From, the midst of delightful 
bowers, refreshed by the pure mountain breeze, the eye looks over a 
romantic landscape full of poetical and historical associations. The 
Albanian mountains ; Tivoli, once the favourite residenoe of Horace and 
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Jwiitdix, Mccamiis; tho vust, <l<wwtetl, muliuiuliuly (Jampagnu, with Uie Tibp- 
JL_' winding through it, and St. Peter's dome swelling in the midst the 

Scholarship monument, as it wove, over the grave of ancient Eome WAsumom 

K.vnmina- 1 UVIK „. 
wons. 

II. Translate into English : 

No, mia dolco Mai tide ; il irisio grido 
’Della viMidottsi e del rancor non sorga 
Rail* imioeente annuo tuo, non turbi 
Questi istanti son sacri. 10 grande il torto : 

Ma perdona, o vodrai cho in mezzo ai nmli 
Un’ alta gioia anc.o rinian. — La movto ! 

Il piil mulei nemioo altrn noli panto 
Olio aoeclerarla. — Oh ! gli uomini non lianuo 
Inventata la morto : el hi saria 
Rabbiosa, insopportabile : — dal eielo 
Klla no viene, e 1’ aceumpagmi il ciolo 
Con tal conforto, oho no dar no torre 
Crli uomini pomio. — () spo.su, o figlia, — vnlito 
L(i mil* parole estrome : amare, il voggio, 

Vi piomha.no sul cor ; ma un giorno avroto 
Qualcho doleezzu a raminenttuio insieme. 

Manzoni. 

III. Write a brief life, in Italian, of Silvio Pollieo. 



Histoby . — Kraut inar , /Vn/mor Ytmge, 

Questions'. 

1. About tlio time of the. accession of Henry VII. what great inven- 
tions or discoveries had been recently introduced, and what great causes 
were at work, calculated to produce a general change in the feelings and 
condition of the various countries of (Christendom % 

2. Humo speaks in tho year lbl.1) as forming an em in the general 
system of Europe. : — Write a note elucidating this remark. 

3. Give a brief sketch of the career and character of three of the 
following persons : — The Duke of Parma, Sir Walter Raleigh, Cardinal 
Richelieu, Lord Shaftesbury, Cardinal Floury, Sir R. Walpole. 

4. Between whom did the following battles take place, and with what 
results : — Stoke, Pinkcy, Lepanto, St. Quentin, Langside, Moncontour, 
Arques, Lutznn, La Mur fee, Nonll ingen, Nnsoby, St. Gothard, Senef, 
Killiecrankio, Blenheim, Malaga, Pultowa, Molwitz, Fontenoy, Plassey, 
Mindcn, Rosbach, Koliu, Kuuersdof, Brandywine, Valmy, Argaum, 
Trafalgar, Austerlitz, Lnswnrce, JMehidpore, Salamanca, Dennewitz. (It 
will bo sufficient to select. (5 or S of this number.) 

fi. Hallam remarks : — u The reign of dames I. is perhaps on the whole 
the most important in the constitutional history of Ireland — Write an 
explanatory note on this statement. 

0. Explain the causes or pretexts, and tho chief events of the War 
of 1741. 

7. Review tho events which led to tin*. American War, taking into 
account the state of parties among the. Colonists themselves. 

8. Narrate the course of tho French Revolution, from the meeting of 
the States-General to the dissolution of the Constituent, and the first 
sitting of the Legislative Assembly. 
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9. “ On examination it will bo found that, in nearly all particulars, a 
modem Tory resembles a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign ; and a Tory of 
Queen Anne’s reign a modem Whig.” — Lord Stanhope ? s History of Eng- 
land, c. 1., p. 7. Examine and comment on this, statement. 

Essay on the Character of the English Revolution of 1688, 

CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF THE DRENCH REVOLUTION A CENTURY LATER. 



Metaphysics. — Examiner, Professor Park, m.a. 

1. State, and examine very briefly, the leading positions of Phren- 
ology. . .... 

2. “All sensible cognition is, in a certain acceptation, reduced to 
Touch " ? Show the importance of the psychological aspect of this ques- 
tion, and notice tlio views of Locke and of Sir W. Hamilton. 

3. Examine Dean Mansel’s assertion — “ It is the locomotive faculty 
which first informs us immediately of the existence and properties of a 
material world exterior to our organism.” 

4. What is “the really important difference of opinion on the subject 
of perception between Brown and Sir W. Hamilton ” 1 

5. “ To be conscious of a particular sensation we must know it as such ; 
and to know it as such implies a concomitant knowledge of other sen- 
sations as different, and thus of the bodily organism as extended, or as 
occupying space.” Where does this reasoning occur 1 Examine it. 

6. “ Une perception ne sauroit venir naturellement, que d’une autre 
perception.” To whom do we owe this doctrine ? Sir W. Hamilton 
adopts it with an important limitation ? What is the opinion of Locke 1 
Of Mr. J. S. Mill? 



7. Explain and examine, — “ Mr. Mill has a rival system to propound, 
a reassertion of Hume ; and the grand weapons by which he proposes to 
heat down the current philosophy, and to establish his own, are what he 
calls the law of inseparable association and its attendant law of oblivi- 
scence.” 

8. Illustrate, — “ Some phenomena [of mental reproduction] are saved 
by the law of Repetition alone, while others require a combination of two 
laws of Repetition and Redintegration.” 

9. State ( ) the important questions raised by Hume, and the answers 
these received from Reid and from Kant ; (/3) The inconsistencies of 
which Kant is accused by M. Cousin. 

10. Sketch briefly Locke’s view (ct) of Primary Qualities of Body ; 
(|3) of Degrees of Assent. You are invited to point out whatever seems 
to you objectionable either in the doctrine or in the language of Locke 
upon these subjects. 

' 11. Analyze the phenomenon of moral approbation. Dr. Newman 
observes, <£ Conscience ... is the echo of a voice . . . not like 

Taste its own evidence.” Explain and illustrate. 

12. What are the chief problems of Metaphysics? With what 
explanations may we say that “ metaphysics reach truth which is inde- 
pendent of any observation of ours, but it is truth which we can discover 
only by induction ? ” 

13. How do Locke, Berkeley, Kant, Mr. J. S. Mill, and Dr. M c Cosh, 
severally account for our idea of substance ? 

14. What is M. Comte’s classification of the sciences ? His famous 
“ loi des trois etcits ” ? 
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Chemistiii . — h/xammer, jDv. A. ulItcws 

1. Describe tk 0 application of polamed light to the discriminate „f 
solutions of different organic bodies. 1011 01 

lhptichf™ !lU '' COO ' Ult ° f Gl " aialu ’ a “biervatious on the diffuse of 

3 What are the allotropio forms of Silicon, undhdw arethtw 
pared ? J r rt ' 

4. Give a general acamut of Thallium, and of its chief compovmds 

5 Describe, tho ihstuiguislimg properties of the dextvotartaric acid 
the levo-fcartanc acid, and the para-tartaric or racemic acid ’ 

G. Describe fully Dumas’ method of determining tlie' density of 
vapour. JUi d 

7. How would you analyse an organic compound containing carbon 

oxygen, hydrogen, and sulphur I ° 

8. Give an account of the chemical action of the different parts of ftn 

solar spectrum. v 

[Candidates were also inquired to perform qualitative analyses.] 



Natukal Histohy —Examiner, l‘rofimr Wijvxlk Thomson. 

Botany. 

1. Wliat is meant by Phyllotaxis ? Give some examples with 
formula?. 

± Describe the pbnuomena of dimbiug in plants, and describe the 
various modifications in mode of growth and in structure and form which 
subserve the different processes of climbing. 

3. Desciibo in detail some of tlie pnost marked instances of the 
fertilization of plants by means of insects. 

4. What are the chief natural orders of tin? ealyciflonc ; name and give 
the characters and the general geographical distribution of those calyci- 
floral orders which are of the greatest value to man. 

5. State the systematic position, and describe the general structure 
and the inode of reproduction of the Lyuopodiaeerc. 

G. Give the character of the natural order Desmidem, and describe 
especially the process of conjugation in this group. 



Zoology. 

1. Describe tlie organs of circulation and of respiration in the different 
orders of fishes severally. 

2. In wliat group of the invertebrata do we first find an organ repre- 
senting the kidneys ? Describe the different forms under which this 
organ occurs in the principal groups of tlie animal kingdom. 

3. In what essential respects do sponges differ from the ccelenterata, 
and in what respects do they approach them 

4. What is the position of the Lamnnngia among mammals, and what 
other sub-orders or famlies do they approach 1 

5. Describe the pelvis in clielonians, giving its general form and the 
special forms and attachments of its constituent bones. 

6. Give an outline of the earlier stages iu the development of the 
embryo in any annelid. 

7. Describe tbe mode of reproduction in Echinus and in Tubularift, 
and explain and contrast the relations of the locomotive zooids in the 
two cases. 
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Political Economy .—Examiner, Professor Leslie. 
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1. State the objections to tlie definition of Political Economy as the Scholarship 

Science of Exchanges. Examina 

2. Explain the phrase “ The Stationary State.” tlons * 

3. If the quantity of gold in the United Kingdom -were suddenly and 
largely augmented by discoveries of buried treasure, how would prices, 
and the foreign trade and exchanges, be affected, and what would be the 
ultimate gain to the kingdom ? 

4. Mr. Mill says “ the value of money varies inversely as its quantity. 

This is a property peculiar to money.” Explain the proposition. 

5. The issue of inconvertible notes by the American Government 
during the late war was not followed by any rise of prices for some time; 

As the issue increased prices rose, but the prices of commodities rose more 
than the price of labour. How do you explain the delay of prices to rise 
in the first instance, and how the subsequent rise of commodities in a 
greater degree than labour ? 

6. One design of the Bank Charter Act was to secure the speedy re- 
turn of bullion, in the event of a violent foreign drain. How was it 
supposed that the provisions of the Act would effect that objects By 
what other means may the return of bullion be secured ? 

7. Some winters have contended that the cause of a commercial crisis 
is in every instance a deficiency of commodities, not of money ; others 
that the cause in every instance is a deficiency of money. Show that a 
deficiency of either commodities or money may cause the collapse of credit 
which constitutes a crisis. 



1. When a government raises revenue, by charging for the carriage of 
letters more than the cost, on whom does this tax on letters fall, and why? 

2. How is rent affected by a tax on corn 

H) Of so much per bushel? 

(2) Of so much per cultivated acre ? 

3. A government loan, it has been maintained, must he raised entirely 
at the cost of the working classes. What is the reason given ? Is the 
proposition perfectly accurate. 

4. Under what circumstances is it desirable to pay off a national debt, 
and under what circumstances to reduce taxation instead ? 

5. In what manner are prices affected by an act valorem tax on all 
commodities, and why ? 

6. What classes in England are affected by import duties in foreign 
countries on English exports, and why ? 
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